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PREFACE 


THE  '  Roman  Questions '  on  which  this  small  work  is 
based  were  written  by  Plutarch  about  the  year  100  A.D. 
They  form,  as  has  been  said  by  Mr.  Jevons  in  his 
luminous  introductory  essay  to  the  translation  by 
Philemon  Holland,  '  the  earliest  formal  treatise  written 
on  the  subject  of  folk-lore.'  The  problems  which 
Plutarch  sets  himself  to  solve  range  over  a  wide  field 
in  Roman  and  Italian  archaeology.  They  deal  with 
matters  of  ritual  in  the  worship  of  the  gods,  the  rules 
of  augury,  usages  in  marriage,  burial,  public  games 
and  festivals,  the  offices  of  state,  the  Calendar,  customs 
and  superstitions  of  Roman  domestic  life. 

Questions  on  such  subject-matter  as  this  could 
hardly  fail  to  be  deeply  interesting,  however  inade- 
quately they  were  treated ;  and  in  Plutarch's  treatment 
of  them  not  the  least  charm  is  the  genial  kindliness 
and  spirit  of  broad  tolerant  wisdom  in  which  he  offers 
his  solutions.  There  is,  of  course,  no  attempt  to  arrive 
at  them  by  anything  like  modern  scientific  criticism 
he  would  have  been  nearly  two  thousand  years  in 
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advance  of  his  time  if  he  had  been  able  to  apply  the 
methods  of  investigation  which  have  been  made 
familiar  to  us  by  Professor  Max  Miiller  or  Mr.  J.  G. 
Frazer  or  Mr.  Andrew  Lang. 

His  plan  is  rather  to  put  forward  the  suggestions 
which  have  been  made  by  such  writers  as  he  has 
consulted,  supplementing  or  correcting  them  by 
theories  of  his  own ;  both,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
say,  being  wholly  fanciful  and  unscientific.  Nor  does 
he  seem  to  have  selected  for  his  authorities  any  of  the 
writers  whom  he  might  have  been  expected  to  consult 
before  others.  He  does  not  quote  a  single  word  from 
any  of  the  great  classical  poets  Vergil,  Ovid,  and 
Horace ;  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  he  ever 
opened  the  '^JEneid'  or  the  'Fasti/  though  he  would 
have  found  in  each  a  treasure-house  of  Koman  folklore 
and  of  religious  and  legal  usages.1  Cicero  is  never  men- 
tioned, nor  Pliny  the  Elder  or  Younger  ;  and  as  to  Livy, 
he  may  have  shared  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Arnold,  who 
thought  that  the  chief  use  of  reading  him  was  like  the 
use  of  the  drunken  Helot,  to  show  what  ought  to  be 
avoided.  His  chief  authority  is  the  tedious  and 
industrious  M.  Terentius  Varro,  who  spent  his  long 
life  in  compiling  some  six  or  seven  hundred  volumes  of 
history  and  antiquities,  the  greater  part  of  which  are 
happily  lost.  Plutarch  may  quite  reasonably  have 
considered  that  Varro's  undoubted  capacity  for  taking 

1  He  deals  of  course  with  many  points  mentioned  in  them ;  but  he 
never  refers  directly  to  either. 
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pains  rendered  him  a  more  trustworthy  authority  than 
one  who,  like  Livy,1  says  he  is  content  if  what  is 
probable  be  accepted  as  true ; 2  but  the  value  of  even 
Varro's  industry  was  largely  discounted  by  a  lack  of 
critical  acumen.  Plutarch  himself,  in  E.Q.  V.,  quotes 
an  explanation  given  by  Varro  which  he  considers 
wholly  untrustworthy  and  fabulous. 

Other  writers  to  whom  we  are  referred  are  Castor, 
Eufus,  Curio,  Juba,  Pyrrho  the  Liparaean,  Antistius 
Labeo,  and  Dionysius.  Of  the  first  five  I  regret  I  have 
nothing  to  say ;  I  do  not  even  know  whether  Pyrrho 
was  the  philosopher  of  Elis,  and  if  he  were,  his  merits 
would  still  be  to  me  an  unknown  quantity.  Labeo,  the 
sturdy  republican  of  Augustus's  time,  author  of  four 
hundred  books  on  Eoman  law  (of  which  only  fragments 
survive),  is  a  more  tangible  person,  and  we  may  feel  on 
surer  ground  when  we  find  Plutarch  relying  on  him 
and  on  Dionysius,  the  author  of  '  Eoman  Antiquities.' 

But  the  authority  of  all,  including  Plutarch  himself, 
is  vitiated  by  the  fact  that  they  did  not  conduct  their 
inquiries  by  placing  themselves  within  the  intellectual 
and  moral  limits  of  the  primitive  ages  they  were 
investigating,  and  comparing  the  customs  surviving 
with  those  of  other  nations  in  a  like  stage  of  develop- 
ment. Instead  of  this,  they  attributed  their  own 

1  The  one  passage  where  Livy  is  mentioned  in  the  E.Q.  is  in  XXV. 
with  reference  to  the  defeat  at  the  Allia.     Other  facts  are  quoted  elsewhere 
which  may  be  derived  from  Livy,  but  without  acknowledgment,  e.g.  the 
sacrifice  in  E.Q.  IV.,  and  '  Talassio  '  in  E.Q.  XXXI. 

2  Liv.  v.  21. 
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motives  and  environments  to  an  age  and  a  people 
which  were  as  far  removed  from  themselves  as  the 
modern  American  is  from  the  court  of  King  Arthur. 

Consequently  the  chief  value  of  Plutarch's  treatise, 
apart  from  its  charm  of  manner,  lies  rather  in  the 
questions  asked  than  in  the  answers  given.  Our 
interest  is  stimulated  less  by  what  is  said  than  by  what 
is  left  unsaid. 

In  the  selection  which  I  have  made  from  the  one 
hundred  and  thirteen  questions  on  Roman  customs  and 
antiquities,  I  have  confined  myself  almost  wholly  to 
the  problems  of  ritual  and  religion ;  prefacing 
Plutarch's  queries  with  a  sketch  of  Roman  and  Italian 
beliefs,  and  supplementing  them  with  a  dozen  extra 
questions  on  subjects  which  Plutarch  might  have  asked 
but  did  not.  I  have  tried  in  these  last  to  imagine 
what  Plutarch  would  have  written  if  he  had  lived  in 
modern  times,  and  had  had  access  to  the  sources  of 
modern  information.  If,  as  is  not  unlikely,  the  attempt 
has  been  a  failure,  the  responsibility  is  not  with  the 
authorities  but  with  the  lack  of  skill  in  handling  them. 

II 

Some  word  of  apology  is  also  due  for  the  translation 
offered  of  Plutarch's  work.  Mr.  Jevons's  very  attractive 
edition  of  Philemon  Holland's  version  has  already 
been  mentioned ;  and  it  was  the  study  of  this  which 
led  me  to  compare  Holland's  translation  with  the 
original  and  with  the  French  version  by  Jacques  Amyot, 
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'Abbot  of  Bellozane,  Bishop  of  Auxerre  and  Great 
Almoner  of  France.'  The  result  of  my  comparison 
was  to  strengthen  the  impression  which  I  had 
previously  formed  that  Philemon's  version  is  not  a 
translation  from  the  Greek  at  all,  but,  like  North's 
translation  of  the  *  Lives,'  simply  a  rendering  more 
or  less  literal  of  the  French.  Philemon  states  on 
his  title-page  that  he  has  '  conferred  '  his  version  '  with 
the  French  and  Latin.'  He  would  have  put  the  case 
more  accurately  if  he  had  said  he  had  occasionally 
conferred  his  rendering  of  the  French  with  the  Greek. 
If  an  example  is  wanted,  one  may  take  out  of  many 
that  suggest  themselves  the  passage  quoted  by  Mr. 
Jevons  as  an  instance  of  Philemon's  '  defective  scholar- 
ship.' In  E.Q.  V.,  Plutarch  says : 

ravra,  rpoirov  Ttvck  ro7s  'E\\-nvucois  toucer. 

which  Holland  renders 

This  may  seem  in  some  sort  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Greeks. 

What  says  the  Bishop  of  Auxerre  ? 

Mais  a  1'adventure  que  ceste  fa<?on  est  aucunement  de'rive'e  des  Greos. 

Philemon  may  not  have  been  as  good  a  Greek  scholar 
as  a  Fellow  of  Trinity  should  have  been ;  but  even  he 
would  scarcely  have  produced  this  version  if  he  had 
had  the  Greek  as  well  as  the  French  before  him. 

To  find  fault,  however,  is  easy  ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy 
to  emulate ;  and  the  names  of  Thomas  North  and 
Philemon  Holland  stand  for  all  time  above  the  reach 
of  carping  criticism,  as  masters  of  noble  English  in  its 
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noblest  period.  And  I  wholly  agree  with  Mr.  Jevons's 
view  that  no  modern  English  could  hope  to  represent 
Plutarch's  antiquated  speculations,  and  that  nothing 
but  Philemon's  archaic  dialect  can  harmonise  with 
Plutarch's  archaic  reasoning. 

My  object  in  attempting  a  version  on  my  own 
account  was  to  try  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  get 
nearer  to  the  meaning  of  the  original  without  losing  the 
archaic  flavour  ;  and  to  make  the  original  in  some  parts 
more  generally  readable  by  toning  down  the  mediaeval 
frankness  of  an  Elizabethan  writer.  How  far  I  have 
succeeded  it  is  for  others  to  judge ;  I  am  fully  conscious 
for  my  own  part  that  the  style  is  by  no  means  consistent 
with  its  plan  throughout,  though  I  may  plead  that  this 
is  partly  due  to  the  variety  of  the  subjects  dealt  with. 
Some  have  lent  themselves  more  than  others  to  the 
archaic  spirit.  The  inconsistency  is,  of  course,  more 
noticeable  in  the  supplementary  questions  than  in  the 
translation.  Still,  the  task  has  been  a  pleasant  one  in 
spite  of,  or  perhaps  because  of,  its  inherent  difficulties  : 
I  can  only  hope  that  some  readers  will  find  in  it  a  little 
both  of  information  and  of  interest ;  though  one  may 
confess  to  some  fear  of  the  verdict  of  others  that  I  have 

moved  as  in  a  strange  diagonal, 
And  maybe  neither  pleased  myself  nor  them. 

G.  C.  A. 

MASTER'S  LODGE, 

CEANLEIGH  SCHOOL. 

Note. — I  have  done  my  best  to  exclude  from  these  pages  the  mystic 
and  much-exploited  word  '  taboo.'  But  in  spite  of  my  efforts  it  has, 
I  fear,  crept  in  twice.  His  kinsman  '  totem  '  I  have  tabooed  altogether. 
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ROMAN  WORSHIP  AND  BELIEF 

'  THE  Romans  were  a  religious  people ;  but  they  had  no 
religion.'  This  is  a  sufficiently  paradoxical  statement 
with  which  to  begin  a  discussion  on  Roman  worship  ; 
but  it  is  a  fairly  accurate  summary  of  ascertained  facts. 
To  take,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  Matthew  Arnold's 
definition  of  religion  as  'morality  touched  by  emotion,' 
which  is  certainly  religion  reduced  to  its  lowest  terms, 
there  is  little  in  the  attitude  of  the  Roman  towards  the 
objects  of  his  adoration  that  suggests  either  emotion  or 
morality. 

The  Roman  creed  was  in  fact  destitute  of  nearly 
every  quality  that  is  usually  associated  with  religious 
feeling.  It  possessed  no  tenderness  or  imagination  ;  it 
inspired  no  faith  or  love  or  reverence;  it  taught  no 
ideals  of  purity,  mercy,  or  justice ;  it  added  little  or 
nothing  to  the  grace  and  joy  of  living,  and  it  provided 
no  hope  or  consolation  in  the  hour  of  the  shadow  of 
death.  And  it  had  no  sacred  books 1  and  no  theology. 

Clearly  the  Romans  could  have  had  no  religion  as 

1  The  Sibylline  Oracles,  which  were  sealed  books  to  all  except  their 
custodians,  and  were  consulted  by  them  only  in  times  of  national  emer- 
gency, were  in  no  sense  a  national  sacred  literature.  See  S.  Q.  XII. 
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other  nations  and  we  ourselves  understand  it ;  in  what 
sense  then  can  it  be  said  that  they  were  a  religious 
nation  ? 

The  answer  to  the  question  is  to  be  found  in  the 
derivation  of  the  word  Religion  itself :  it  comes  from 
the  same  root  as  Obligation,  that  is  to  say,  Binding,  or 
bondage.  Obligation  denotes  the  '  bounden  duty '  of 
man  to  man  in  covenant  or  contract;  Eeligion  the 
bounden  duty  of  man  to  God,  and — an  essentially 
Roman  idea — of  God  or  the  Gods  to  man. 

The  Roman  was  beyond  all  things  practical,  prosaic, 
unimaginative ;  a  man  of  business ;  and  it  was  in  the 
business  spirit  that  he  approached  the  unseen  world. 
He  regarded  the  unseen  powers  and  himself  as  being 
bound  by  a  covenant,  in  which  he  undertook  to  perform 
certain  rites,  vows,  sacrifices,  and  so  forth,  and  acquired 
thereby  a  right  to  expect  from  them  help  and  protection 
and  all  gifts  that  make  life  desirable.  The  obligation 
was  mutual,  the  worshipper  was  bound  to  pay  the 
Gods  their  due ;  the  Gods  were  bound  in  return  to 
give  the  worshipper  his  quid  pro  quo. 

1  The  God  of  the  Italian,'  says  Mommsen,1  '  was  an 
instrument  for  helping  him  to  the  attainment  of  solid 
earthly  objects.  .  .  .  The  Gods  confronted  man  just  as  a 
creditor  confronted  his  debtor' — perhaps  one  should 
rather  say  as  seller  confronted  buyer — '  each  of  them 
had  a  duly  acquired  right  to  certain  performances  and 
payments.  .  .  .  The  upright  man  fulfilled  the  require- 
ments of  sacred  ritual  with  the  same  mercantile  punc- 
tuality with  which  he  met  his  earthly  obligations  ;  and, 
it  might  be,  did  more  than  was  due,  if  the  God  had 
done  so  on  his  part.' 

1  Rom.  Hist.  I.  xii. 
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In  fact,  the  Koinan  religion  was  nothing  else  than  a 
carefully  defined  and  elaborated  legal  system.1  It  laid 
down,  with  a  sort  of  Pharisaic  minuteness,  the  duties 
of  man.  and  the  penalties  to  be  exacted  for  each 
dereliction.  It  described  the  certain  and  infallible 
processes  by  which  the  favour  and  assistance  of  the 
Gods  could  be  secured  in  any  undertaking ;  and  no  less 
than  the  civil  law  it  was  full  of  fictions  and  casuistry.2 
Just  as  the  Koman  merchant  might,  without  injuring 
his  commercial  reputation,  fulfil  his  contract  merely  in 
the  letter  without  regard  to  the  spirit,  so,  in  dealing 
with  the  Goes,  unless  the  contract  was  worded  with 
unmistakable  accuracy,  imitations  might  be  substituted 
for  realities.3  For  example,  in  sacrifices,  if  so  many 
heads  were  required  by  the  God  in  sacrifice,  unless  the 
nature  of  the  heads  were  definitely  specified  the  sacri- 
ficer  would  be  fully  justified  in  offering  heads  of  garlic 
or  heads  of  sprats.  If  an  animal  were  claimed  it  must 
be  clearly  stated  that  it  was  to  be  of  living  flesh  and 
blood,  otherwise  a  figure  of  the  animal  made  in  dough 
or  wax  might  be  substituted.4 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  under  such  con- 
ditions the  Latin  religion  sank,  as  Mommsen  says, 
'  into  a  singular  sobriety  and  dullness,  and  at  an  early 
stage  became  shrivelled  into  an  anxious  and  dreary 
round  of  ceremonies.'  Anxious,  because  men  were  in 
constant  fear  lest  some  duty  had  been  left  unperformed, 
lest  the  letter  of  some  injunction  had  been  neglected  ; 
they  were  constantly  watching  their  own  actions  and 
external  events  to  protect  themselves  against  the  anger 

1  Of.  Ihne,  Early  Rome.    2  Cf.  S.  Q.  VIII.    3  Cf.  Mommsen,  I.  xii, 
This  practice  was  not  confined  to  the  Romans.     Cf.  Jevons,  Intr. 
H.  R.  ch.  xvi. 
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of  the  Gods  which  they  might  unwittingly  have  aroused 
by  some  trivial  neglect  of  ritual.  And  utterly  dreary, 
because  all  worship  was  reduced  to  a  mechanical  routine ; 
there  was  no  theology,  there  were  no  sacred  writings 
to  teach  people  what  the  Gods  were  in  themselves,  but 
only  dry  formulae  to  lay  down  what  the  duties  were 
which  men  owed  to  them,  and  how  they  might  secure 
their  favour  or  avert  their  displeasure. 

So  far  we  have  spoken  of  the  Eoman  religion  as 
possessing  '  Gods.'  But  even  this  expression  must  be 
qualified  ;  for,  until  intercourse  with  the  Greeks  had  led 
to  an  identification  of  at  least  some  of  the  deities  of  each 
nation,  the  Eomans  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  had 
any  Gods  in  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  term.  They 
worshipped,  not  personal  living  beings  with  human 
attributes  and  passions,  capable  of  being  represented 
in  human  form,  and  even  of  appearing  visibly  before 
the  eyes  of  mortals :  but  dim,  vague  abstractions, 
about  which  no  stories,  no  myths  were  current  or  even 
possible,  and  no  devotion  or  enthusiasm  could  be 
inspired.  The  Eoman  unseen  powers  were  'abstract 
natural  forces '  and  should  rather  be  described  as 
numina  than  as  personal  deities.  They  were  almost 
innumerable ;  they  covered  every  department  and  re- 
lation of  life  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave ;  every 
function  of  industry  and  idleness  and  recreation  had  its 
attendant  or  guardian  spirit.  And  all  were  but  various 
manifestations  of  one  great  spiritual  force  that  per- 
vaded the  universe.  Vergil's  doctrine,  which  Anchises 
enunciates  in  the  sixth  .ZEneid,1  of  the  Great  Spirit 
that  informs  and  nourishes  all  earth  and  sea  and  sky, 
was  true  of  the  Latin  conception  of  the  universe  at 

1  Mn.  vi.  724  sqq. 
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least  seven  hundred  years  before  Vergil's  time.  One 
may  be  forgiven  for  quoting  once  more  Mommsen's 
well-known  passage  on  the  universality  of  spiritual 
presence  and  spiritual  agency  in  the  early  Italian 
worship.  '  Throughout  the  whole  of  nature  the  Roman 
adored  the  spiritual  and  the  universal.  To  everything 
existing,  to  man  and  to  the  tree,  to  the  state  and  to 
the  store-room,  a  spirit  was  assigned,  which  came  into 
being  with  it  and  perished  along  with  it — the  counter- 
part in  the  spiritual  domain  of  the  physical  phenomenon; 
to  the  man  the  male  Genius,1  to  the  woman  the 
female  Juno,  to  the  boundary  Terminus,  to  the  forest 
Silvanus,  to  the  circling  year  Vertumnus,  and  so  on 
to  every  object  of  its  kind.  In  occupations  even  the 
steps  of  the  process  were  spiritualised ;  thus,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  prayers  of  the  husbandman  there  was 
invoked  the  spirit  of  breaking  up  the  land,  and  the 
spirit  of  ploughing  it  crosswise ;  the  spirit  of  furrowing, 
sowing,  harrowing,  weeding;  the  spirit  of  reaping, 
harvesting,  and  storing  the  grain  in  the  garner  and 
bringing  it  forth  again.' 2  For  examples  of  names 
of  these  '  minor  and  departmental  deities '  it  will 
be  enough  to  mention  the  following,  which  were 
enrolled  upon  lists  called  Indigitamenta,  kept  by  the 
pontifices.  The  spirit  of  eating,  Edusa;  of  drinking, 
Potina ;  of  talking,  Locutius  ;  the  spirits  of  leaving 
home  and  taking  journeys,  Abeona  and  Iterduca — 
these  are  all  concerned  with  the  operations  of  ordi- 
nary life.  In  husbandry  the  spirit  of  sowing  was  Sator 
(cognate  with  Saturn)  ;  of  harrowing,  Occator ;  of 
manuring  the  land,  Sterculinus.  These  deities  or 
spirits  were  called  Di  Indigetes ;  the  word  Indigea 
1  Cf.  8.  Q.  X.  2  R.  Hist,  i.,  ii. 
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being  probably  derived  from  indu  [Gk.  evBov]  and  ago, 
so  that  the  meaning  would  be  '  deities  who  act  or 
manifest  themselves  in  a  thing  or  place.'  l  A  name 
suggested  for  this  cumbrous  and  rudimentary  creed  is 
animism;  that  is  to  say,  the  worship  of  spirits  or 
spiritual  influences.  Personally  I  am  inclined  to 
prefer  the  alternative  offered  by  Mr.  Jevons,2  or  rather 
adopted  by  him,  namely  polydamonism  ;  not,  as  the 
grammarians  say,  'for  the  sake  of  euphony,'  but  because 
it  is  more  explicit. 

The  creed  was  certainly  not  polytheism,  for  that 
would  imply  an  organised  community  of  Gods;  a 
pantheon  of  beings  each  with  a  special  name  and 
special  characteristics.  Such  beings  have  each  a 
marked  personality,  and  something  is  known  of  their 
birth  and  life  ;  they  are  the  subjects  of  a  definite  mytho- 


The  spirit-names  which  we  have  mentioned  above 
bear  no  comparison  to  such  definite  individualities  as 
the  Hellenic  Kronos,  Zeus,  Hera,  Athena,  Aphrodite, 
Apollo,  Poseidon,  Ares,  and  the  rest  :  there  is  no  more 
individuality  in  them  than  in  the  elves  of  hill  and 
woodland  that  haunted  mediaeval  imagination. 

In  a  few  cases,  as  we  shall  see,  the  Romans  did  at 
an  early  period  recognise  individual  deities  ;  but  poly- 
theism, properly  so  called,  does  not  appear  until  Hellenic 
mythology  has  had  time  to  make  its  influence  felt  ; 
and  even  then  the  transformation  is  by  no  means 
complete.  The  identification  or  assimilation  of  the 
Greek  Pantheon  with  the  Italian  deities  which  came 
nearest  in  name  or  attributes  was  rather  a  State 

1  C«.  Livy,  I.  ii.  6,  and  Seeley's  note. 

3  Intr.  H.  Eel.  p.  247,  and  E.  Q.  p.  36  ;  Preller,  E.  M.  i.  48. 
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concern,  fashionable  among  the  patricians  and  educated 
classes,  than  a  popular  transference  of  belief.  The 
people  at  large  remained  faithful  to  the  old  animistic 
ideas. 

It  is  time,  however,  to  drop  generalities  and  come 
to  definite  names  and  facts.  Among  the  questions 
which  Plutarch  asks,  several  are  concerned  with  the 
names  of  certain  deities  which  undoubtedly  belong  to 
early  Eome,  and  are  not  borrowed  from  Hellenic  mytho- 
logy. He  wants  to  know  the  reasons  for  ceremonies 
and  customs  in  the  worship  of  Jupiter,  Vesta,  Hercules, 
Janus,  Diana,  Mars,  and  Saturn.  These  names 
emerge  at  a  very  early  period  from  the  cloudland  or 
spirit-land  of  Roman  belief,  and  may  be  taken  to 
represent  the  first  signs  of  personification  among  the 
animistic  community.  Jupiter  '  Dyaus,  pita,' l  the 
bright  father — and  Vesta,  the  hearth-spirit,  were  in 
fact  worshipped  by  the  common  ancestors  of  Italians 
and  Greeks — the  only  deities  who  were  so  honoured, 
Professor  Wilkins  thinks.2  Jupiter  was  the  sky-spirit, 
the  god  of  bright  light,  of  open  day.  His  favour  was 
essential  to  the  husbandman's  crops,  and  to  the  pastu- 
rage of  the  herdsman's  cattle.  He  presided  over  fine 
weather,  but,  as  was  natural,  he  also  controlled  all 
other  weather,  and  his  importance  among  the  Gods 
of  an  agricultural  nation  is  not  surprising.  He  was 
worshipped  under  many  titles  :  Tonans  the  Thunderer, 
Leucetius  god  of  daylight,  Summanus  god  of  midnight ; 
Pistor  and  Feretrius  the  Crusher  and  Striker,  both 
originally  denoting  the  wielder  of  the  thunderbolt. 
The  most  ancient  seat  of  his  cult  was  on  the  Alban 
mount  (a  volcanic  formation),  where  he  was  called 
1  Of.  Diespiter.  3  Rom.  Anti^.  108. 
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Jupiter  Latiaris  as  the  ancestral  God  of  the  Latin 
people. 

Long  before  the  temple  had  been  dedicated  on  the 
Capitol  to  Jupiter  Best  and  Greatest,  that  hill  had 
been  invested  with  a  mysterious  sanctity.  Vergil  is 
perfectly  true  to  tradition  when  he  makes  Evander  say 
to  Mne&s l  as  he  shows  him  the  Tarpeian  Kock  and 
the  Capitoline  heights,  then  covered  with  a  tangled 
growth  of  underwood  :  '  This  grove,  these  heights  with 
foliage  crowned,  are  haunted  by  a  God — what  God  we 
know  not.  The  Arcadians  deem  that  they  have  seen 
Jove  himself,  shaking  with  his  right  hand  the  gloomy 
aegis  and  stirring  the  thunder-clouds.' 

The  priest  of  Jove,  the  Flamen  Dialis,  held  a 
priority  among  the  Roman  hierarchy ;  and  the  con- 
ditions of  his  office  were  so  extraordinary  that  Plutarch 
devotes  no  less  than  eight  of  his  Questions  to  examin- 
ing the  reasons  for  them.  Mr.  Frazer2  gives  a 
summary  of  the  restrictions  imposed  upon  the  unfortu- 
nate victim  selected  for  the  dignity.  The  marvel  is, 
after  reading  them,  that  any  one  was  ever  found 
willing  to  undertake  the  duties.  Compensations  there 
were,  no  doubt ;  and  probably  Eoman  ingenuity  found 
means  of  evading  the  most  oppressive  of  the  taboos, 
and  so  of  relieving  a  strain  which  must  otherwise  have 
been  too  severe  for  mortal  endurance.  Here  are  a  few 
from  Mr.  Frazer's  list :  '  The  Flamen  Dialis  might  not 
ride  or  even  touch  a  horse,  ...  he  might  not  touch 
flour  or  wheaten  bread ;  he  might  not  touch  or  even 
name  a  goat,  a  dog,  raw  meat,  beans,  and  ivy  ;  he  might 
not  walk  under  a  vine ;  ...  he  might  not  see  work 
being  done  on  holy  days ;  he  might  not  be  uncovered  in 

1  Mn.  viii.  351  «g2.  »  G.  B.  i.  117. 
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the  open  air.'  We  may  add  that  he  might  not  anoint 
himself  in  the  open  air  ;  he  might  not  bind  himself  by 
any  oath,  he  might  not,  at  least  in  early  times,  be  for 
one  night  away  from  Home ;  the  cap  or  apex  in  which 
he  went  abroad  was  made  of  sacred  wool,  with  a  wooden 
spike  at  the  top  taken  from  some  sacred  or  '  lucky ' 
tree.  His  hair  and  nails  (which  might  only  be  cut 
with  a  bronze  knife)  had  to  be  buried  when  cut  under 
the  same  kind  of  tree.  He  might  not  touch  a  dead 
body,  or  step  over  a  grave.1  The  Flaminica,  his  wife, 
was  subject  to  a  number  of  taboos  of  the  same  nature. 

So  far  as  it  is  possible  to  discern  any  conscious 
purpose  in  these  restrictions,  it  may  be  said  that  they 
are  intended  as  safeguards  against  pollution,  and  to 
protect  the  Flamen,  and  in  his  person  the  City,  from 
accidents  either  natural  or  supernatural.  Similar 
restrictions  and  precautions  are  found  in  all  ancient 
religions,  the  most  noticeable  point  in  common  being 
that  they  have  no  obvious  spiritual  value  and  no 
practical  utility ;  they  are,  as  has  been  said,  '  an 
irrational  element '  in  the  conditions  of  priesthood. 
But  these  are  the  very  qualities  that  have  most  value 
for  the  historian,  as  proving  that  the  institutions  have 
descended  from  prehistoric  times,  when  the  prohibi- 
tions to  a  less  civilised  community  would  have  had 
definite  meaning  and  clear  reason  for  existence.  In 
the  present  case,  then,  the  number  and  apparent 
absurdity  of  the  restrictions  are  indications  of  an  origin 
of  primaeval  antiquity. 

The  worship  of  Vesta  the  hearth-spirit  also  goes 
back,  as  has  been  said,  to  a  time  earlier  than  the 
separation  of  the  Latin  and  Hellenic  races.2  She  is  the 

1  Of.  Aul.  Gellius,  x.  15.  2  Of.  Seeley,  Intr.  to  Livy,  i. 
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goddess  of  the  hearth  and  home  ;  the  guardian  of  each 
individual  household,  and  of  the  State.  The  nation 
was  regarded  as  one  large  family,  and  its  common 
hearth  was  the  temple  of  Vesta,  one  of  the  early 
circular  buildings  described  in  S.  Q.  III.,  page  92,  and 
supposed  to  have  been  built  by  Numa.  Her  identity 
in  name  and  in  attributes  with  the  Greek  Hestia  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  assimilation  process  or 
'  syncretism '  of  historic  times.  In  fact  it  is  one  of 
the  most  convincing  bits  of  evidence  that  her  worship 
is  prehistoric.  Arid,  like  other  primaeval  deities,  she 
was  represented,  not  under  any  human  form,  but  by  a 
symbol.  As  Jupiter  was  worshipped  in  the  earliest 
times  in  the  shape  of  a  flint-stone,  and  as  Mars  was 
symbolised  by  his  spear,  so  Vesta  the  hearth-goddess 
was  appropriately  embodied  in  the  sacred  fire,  which  it 
was  the  duty  of  her  priestesses,  '  the  holy  maidens/  to 
keep  continually  burning.  As  protector  of  the  home 
and  of  family  life,  she  was  invoked  together  with  the 
Lares  or  Penates ; l  and  the  hearth  of  each  household 
was  regarded  as  an  altar  sacred  to  them. 

The  institution  of  Vestal  Virgins  was  not  confined 
to  Kome,  but  appears  to  have  been  common  to  many 
Italian  tribes.  The  office  must  have  existed  before 
the  founding  of  the  City,  if  we  may  trust  the  tradition 
underlying  the  mythical  account.2  It  will  be  observed 
that  Plutarch  does  not  concern  himself  with  the  origin 
and  nature  of  ceremonies  connected  with  Vesta,  doubt- 
less because  he  would  be  familiar  with  them  in  the 
Greek  worship  of  Hestia  ;  but  only  with  the  reason  for 
the  extreme  severity  of  the  penalty  for  breach  of  the 
Vestal  vow. 

1  Cio.  Nat.  D.  ii.  27.  2  Of.  Livy,  I.,  iii.  and  xx. 
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The  first  solution  which  he  offers  is  not,  it  must  be 
confessed,  satisfactory,  and,  indeed,  it  is  obvious  that  it 
did  not  satisfy  himself.  He  suggests  that  it  may  be 
'  because  they  burn  the  dead  ;  and  it  would  be  sacrilege 
to  employ  fire  to  consume  the  body  of  her  who  has 
not  preserved  the  divine  fire  sacred.'  In  other  words, 
they  buried  a  Vestal  alive  in  order  to  avoid  burning 
her  when  she  was  dead. 

But  why  the  necessity  for  living  burial  ?  His  second 
suggestion  is  much  nearer  the  mark,  viz.  '  that  they 
accounted  it  impious  to  slay  one  who  had  been  conse- 
crated to  the  highest  offices  of  religion,  .  .  .  and  so 
devised  a  means  whereby  she  should  die  of  herself. 

The  real  cause  of  the  form  of  penalty  was  un- 
doubtedly the  desire  to  avoid  bloodshed.  Mr.  Frazer l 
gives  examples  of  methods  (some  of  which  are  still  in 
use)  in  various  parts  of  the  world  for  putting  to  death 
members  of  royal  houses  without  shedding  their  blood 
upon  the  ground.  Sometimes  it  is  suffocation,  some- 
times starvation,  sometimes  drowning  in  a  sack 
(compare  the  fate  of  the  unfaithful  custodians  of  the 
Sibylline  books) ; 2  sometimes  pounding  with  pestles 
in  an  iron  mortar.  The  list  is  supplemented  by  Mr. 
Jevons3  with  an  example  still  more  to  our  purpose. 
He  is  explaining  '  the  very  general  precautions  taken 
to  prevent  royal  or  sacred  blood  from  being  spilled  on 
the  ground.  In  Dahomi  in  1818  Gezo  dethroned 
Adanlosan,  and,  as  the  royal  blood  may  not  be  shed, 
Adanlosan,  bound  hand  and  foot,  was  walled  up  in  a 
small  room  and  left  to  die  of  starvation.' 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  worship  of  Vesta 
was  in  some  degree  cognate  with  that  of  Diana  at 

1  G.  B.  vol.  i.  ch.  ii.          2  S.  Q.  XII.          3  Intr.  H.  B.  p.  73 
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Aricia.  Mr.  Frazer  l  refers  us  to  a  Latin  inscription, 
showing  that  the  Arician  Diana  bore  also  the  title  of 
Vesta,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  the  maintenance 
of  an  undying  holy  fire  was  one  of  the  customs  at 
Nemi  as  well  as  at  Rome. 

The  view  suggested  in  Mr.  Jevons's  Introduction 
to  the  E.  Q.2  (unless  I  have  mistaken  his  meaning), 
that  the  original  hearth-spirit  Vesta  had  no  position 
as  a  national  deity  until  historic  times,  does  not  seem 
to  me  to  be  borne  out  by  the  evidence.  The  character 
of  the  Vesta  worship  and  the  conditions  of  the  Vestal 
office  seem  to  point  to  the  establishment  of  the 
goddess  as  a  national  or  at  least  tribal  deity  from 
an  immemorial  date.  It  is,  of  course,  difficult  to 
assign  its  proper  value  to  evidence  which  at  its  best 
is  but  vague  and  misty ;  but,  until  some  more  con- 
vincing proofs  are  forthcoming,  one  may  be  content 
to  err — if  an  error  it  be — in  company  with  such 
names  as  Mommsen,  Wilkins,  and  the  late  Professor 
Seeley. 

And,  as  the  belief  in  the  home  goddess  and  her 
holy  flame  was  among  the  earliest  and  the  purest  of 
Italian  religious  growths,  so  it  is  worthy  of  note  that 
the  fire  of  Vesta  was  the  last  of  the  Pagan  ordinances 
to  go  out  before  the  rising  sun  of  Christianity.  The 
worship  of  Vesta  continued  to  the  last  days  of  Pagan- 
ism, and  was  abolished  by  the  Emperor  Gratianus  in 
382  A.D. 

Plutarch  devotes  six  of  his  questions  to  rites  and 

customs  connected  with  the  worship  of  Hercules,  who, 

like  all  the  purely  Roman  deities,   is  a  guardian  of 

farmers  and  farm  property.      His  name  indicates  as 

1  O.  B.  I.  i.  ^  Ink.  R.  Q.  liii. 
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much,  cognate  as  it  evidently  is  with  the  old  word 
Herctum  (same  root  as  sp/eos),  a  homestead  or  enclosed 
estate.  Other  forms  of  the  name  are  Herculus, 
Hereclus  (among  the  Oscans),  Hercle  (among 
the  Etruscans).  The  peculiarities  which  Plutarch 
notes  in  his  worship  are :  (XVIII.)  the  payment  of 
tithes;  (XXVIII.)  children  must  not  swear  by  him 
indoors ;  (XXXV.)  his  connexion  with  the  honours 
paid  to  Larentia;  (LIX.)  his  association  with  the 
Muses  ;  (LX.)  the  exclusion  of  women  from  the  greater 
of  his  two  altars  ;  (XC.)  the  exclusion  of  dogs  from  his 
enclosure,  and  no  other  God's  name  mentioned  at  his 
sacrifices. 

Plutarch's  difficulties,  as  Mr.  Jevons  points  out, 
are  concerned  with  the  fact  that  some  of  these 
elements  in  his  worship  (e.g.  LIX.)  had  recognisable 
parallels  in  the  cult  of  the  Greek  Herakles,  while 
others  (XVIII.,  XXVIII.,  XC.)  are  obviously  and 
purely  Italian. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  inherent  difficulty  in  this, 
as  it  is  only  what  might  be  expected  in  the  case  of  all 
the  Italian  deities  which  had  been  subjected  to  identi- 
fication with  Greek  counterparts ;  but  to  infer,  as  Mr. 
Jevons  appears  to  do,  that  until  Herakles  was  in- 
troduced at  Home  and  his  name  (on  the  analogy  of 
^Esculapius  from  Asklepios)  latinised  into  Hercules, 
there  was  '  no  such  person  '  but  only  vague  genius  or 
spirit  or  family  of  spirits,  seems  to  me  to  be  carrying 
the  animistic  theory  (as  in  the  case  of  Vesta  noted 
above)  too  far. 

For,  indeed,  the  Hercules  of  the  homestead  was 
a  very  real  person  indeed  to  the  Italian  farmer. 
His  worship  is  associated  with  customs  which  to  all 
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appearance  are  of  profound  antiquity.  Tacitus l  even  says 
that  the  boundaries  of  the  original  city  on  the  Palatine 
were  so  marked  out  as  to  include  the  Greater  Altar  of 
Hercules.  But  perhaps  what  Tacitus  says  (like  the 
soldier)  is  not  evidence.  The  swearing  by  him  under 
the  open  sky  is  admitted  to  be  purely  Italian.2  From 
the  fact  of  his  being  a  guardian  of  farm  property,  which 
formed  the  main  part  of  wealth  in  early  Eoman  times, 
he  became  the  God  of  property  generally,  of  merchan- 
dise and  commerce.  Altars  were  erected  to  him  in 
every  Italian  town,  and  bargains  were  concluded  at 
them  under  solemn  oaths  sworn  in  his  name.  It  was 
as  the  Protector  of  wealth  that  tithes  were  given  to 
him — a  purely  Italian  practice,  as  Mr.  Jevons  has 
said. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  greater  contrast 
than  all  this  to  the  myths  and  traditions  of  the  Greek 
Herakles  with  whom  simply,  as  it  seems  to  me,  through 
similarity  of  name  the  Italian  divinity  was  afterwards 
identified. 

The  similarity  of  name  is  only  in  appearance. 
Herakles  is  the  *  glory  of  the  air  of  heaven : '  he  has 
nothing  to  do  with  farms  or  property.  He  is  one  of 
the  many  personifications  of  the  Sun-god ;  he  spends 
his  life  as  a  '  joyous  knight-errant  of  God,  thirsting  for 
labour  and  strife,' 3  in  toil  and  conflict  for  mortals, 
scattering  before  him  the  clouds  and  darkness  that 
beset  his  course,  crowning  his  career  of  strenuous 
energy  by  a  glorious  and  fiery  death. 

It  might  be  urged  in  favour  of  the  Greek  origin  of 
Hercules  that  the  practice  of  swearing  by  him  in  the 
open  air  was  established  because  Herakles  was  the 

1  Ann.  xii.  24.  2.         2  Intr.  R.  Q.  li.        3  C.  Kingsley,  Elegiacs. 
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*  open-air  God.'  But  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that 
this  was  a  Greek  custom ;  and  it  is  really  a  proof  of 
the  primeval  nature  of  his  worship  in  Italy,  dating 
back  to  the  time  when  temples  were  not,  and  all  Gods 
were  invoked  and  sacrificed  to  sub  divo,  under  the  open 
vault  of  heaven.  All  oaths  sworn  by  the  Dius  Fidius 
(god  of  good  faith)  were  taken  out  of  doors,  and 
Mommsen l  asserts  that  at  an  early  period  the  Dius 
Fidius  was  identified  with  Hercules  himself.2  The 
instinctive  feeling,  which  survived  after  the  introduc- 
tion of  temples,  that  oaths  were  more  binding  if  taken 
under  the  Eye  of  heaven,  may  be  the  real  reason  for 
the  custom  of  leaving  a  circular  opening  in  the  roof  of 
many  temples  at  Korne.  See  S.  Q-  III.  p.  92. 

It  is  noticeable  that  in  Plutarch's  time  the  belief 
had  degenerated  into  a  mere  convention,  surviving  only 
in  the  half  comic,  half  serious  prohibition  to  children. 

I  do  not  feel  convinced  that  the  association  of 
Hercules  with  the  Muses  is  a  Moan-cult  from  the 
ritual  of  the  Greek  Herakles.' 3  At  any  rate,  the 
evidence  for  Herakles  in  Apollo's  character  of  Musa- 
getes  is  distinctly  scanty;  and  there  is  on  the  other 
hand  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  Italian  Hercules 
was  either  one  of  the  fountain  spirits  or  closely  con- 
nected with  thenx4 

The  Camenae  who  were  the  Muses  of  Italy  were 
divinities  of  the  springs  and  fountains ;  and  if  Hercules 
was  one  of  the  watery  brotherhood,  his  connexion  with 

1  I.  xii. 

2  Propertius,  in  his  account  of  Hercules  (V.  ix.),  concludes  by  iden- 
tifying him  with   the    Sabine    God   Semo    Sancus.      See  Paley's  note 
ad  loc. 

3  Intr.  R.  Q.  p.  50.  4  Cf.  Granger,  Rom.  Wor.  p.  126. 
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the  sisters  of  the  sacred  wells  finds  at  once  a  natural 
explanation. 

His  conflict  with  and  victory  over  Cacus  the  fire- 
monster  may  be  also  traceable  to  the  same  source. 

It  is  rather  disappointing  to  find  that  Plutarch's 

curiosity  with  regard  to  Janus  is  contented  with  only 

three  queries  [E.  Q.  XIX.,  XXII,  and  XLI.]. 

He  asks  why  the  Romans  began  the  year  with 

the  month  named  after  Janus,  why  he  is  represented 

with  two  faces,  and  why  the  early  coinage  was  stamped 

with  his  image  and  that  of  a  boat. 

One  might  have  expected  him  to  want  information 
as  to  why  he  was  the  first  God  invoked  in  every  prayer 
and  sacrifice ;  why  the  doors  of  his  temple  were  closed  in 
the  time  of  peace  ;  what  was  the  exact  meaning  of  Janus 
medius  ;  why  he  was  called  the  husband  of  Juturna,  and 
whether  he  ought  to  be  called  the  brother  of  Diana. 

As  a  Greek  investigator  of  Roman  antiquities, 
Plutarch  should  have  found  Janus  an  especially 
interesting  study.  For  he  is  the  only  one  of  all 
Roman  deities  who  is  purely  of  Italian  growth  and 
has  no  Hellenic  '  double.'  He  is  the  only  one  who 
is  represented  by  an  emblematic  device  peculiarly 
Italian,  namely,  the  double-faced  head.  The  answers 
to  two  of  Plutarch's  questions  are  fairly  obvious  when 
we  remember  that  he  is  the  tutelary  deity  of  all  '  going 
out  and  coming  in '  and  would  therefore  naturally 
preside  over  the  entrance  into  a  new  year.  A  new 
year  of  labour,  that  is  :  when,  as  Mommsen  says,1  '  the 
cycle  of  the  labours  of  the  field  begin  afresh.'  The 
old  year  began  with  March  ;  January  until  B.C.  153 
was  the  eleventh,  not  the  first,  month. 
1  R.  H.  I.  xii. 
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Similarly  the  two  faces  looking  forward  and  back- 
ward symbolised  the  nature  of  one  who  as  god  of  all 
beginnings  stands  between  the  past  and  the  future. 
'The  gate'  (of  his  temple)  'that  opened  both  ways' 
was,  as  Mommsen  points  out,1  connected  with  the 
double  head :  and  of  course  indicates  the  same  function 
of  the  god. 

The  appearance  of  his  image  on  the  obverse  of  the 
coinage  simply  illustrated  the  tradition  which  existed 
in  historic  times  that  Janus  was  the  most  ancient  of 
Italian  kings ;  and  the  ship's  prow  on  the  reverse 
commemorated  the  belief  that  he  was  the  inventor  of 
the  art  of  shipbuilding. 

As  the  god  of  going  and  coming  he  had  power  over 
both  land  and  sea;  and  one  tradition  made  him  the 
husband  of  Venilia,  a  sea-goddess. 

The  earliest  known  coin  on  which  these  devices 2 
appear  is  the  As  (as  grave)  of  cast  copper,  weighing 
nominally  twelve  uncice,  which  made  a  Roman  libra 
or  pound.  The  date  assigned  to  this  type  of  coin  is 
that  of  the  decemvirs  (about  450  B.C.). 

It  was  the  custom  at  Kome  to  make  presents  of 
this  coin  at  the  new  year  festival  in  honour  of  Janus.3 
Such  presents  were  called  Strence,  and  both  the  custom 
and  the  word  survive  in  the  French  etrennes:  the 
derivation,  however,  has  nothing  to  do  with  Janus,  but 
is  from  the  name  of  a  Sabine  goddess  Strenia,  who  cor- 
responds to  the  Eoman  Solus.  The  invocation  of  Janus 
at  the  commencement  of  every  sacrifice  and  supplication 

1  E.  H.  ibid. 

2  For  another  explanation,  cf.  Ov.  Fastifi.  233,  to  which  Plutarch 
evidently  refers  in  R.  Q.  XLL,  Ov.  M.  xiv.  334. 

«  Cf.  Ov.  Fasti,  i.  187  sqq. 
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is  of  course  in  accordance  with  the  belief  in  his  priority 
to  all  other  divinities,  even  to  Jupiter  and  Saturn. 
He  seems  originally  to  have  been  regarded  as  a  god  of 
light  and  of  the  sun ;  in  this  character  he  would  open 
the  gates  of  light  at  dawn1  (compare  the  Hebrew 
imagery  of  the  outgoings  of  the  morning  and  the  sun 
coming  forth  as  a  bridegroom  from  his  chamber)  and 
close  them  in  the  evening. 

The  opening  of  his  temple  doors  in  time  of  war 
is  accounted  for  by  an  obviously  sstiological  legend2 
that  the  god  had  once  repulsed  a  Sabine  attack  on 
Rome  by  pouring  forth  a  torrent  of  water  from  the 
gates  of  his  temple.  The  natural  explanation  would 
seem  to  be  that  the  temple  marked  the  position  of 
some  gate  or  passage  through  which  the  troops  had 
in  ancient  times  marched  out  to  war.3  There  may 
have  been  also  the  graceful  idea  which  Ovid  puts  into 
the  lips  of  the  god  himself : 

Pace  fores  obdo  ne  qua  discedere  possit.4 

The  usual  name  of  the  gateway  was  Janus  Quirinus. 
As  to  the  vexed  question  of  Janus  Medius  referred  to 
twice  by  Horace  and  twice  by  Cicero,  one  cannot  add 
anything  to  the  lucid  note  given  by  Dr.  Wickham  on 
Sat.  II.  iii.  18.  He  states  with  much  clearness  the 
fragmentary  nature  of  the  evidence  for  the  meaning 
of  the  phrase,  and  shows  that  nothing  definite  can  be 
extracted  from  it.  The  one  really  important  point, 

1  Hor.  Sat.  H.  vi.  20. 

2  Referred  to  by  Ovid,  Fasti,  i.  259,  though  in  a  different  connexion. 
8  Cf.  Seeley,  Intr.  Livy,  i.  p.  38. 

4  F.  i.  281 ;  Hor.  Epp.  II.  i.  255,  and  Od.  iv.  15.  9  and  Wickham's 
note ;  Hor.  Sat.  II.  iii.  18,  Epp.  I.  i.  54 ;  Cic.  Off.  ii.  25,  90,  Phil.  vi. 
5.15. 
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however,  is  clear  enough,  that  the  place  was  the  money 
market  or  stock  exchange  of  Eome.  Similar  buildings 
probably  existed  also  in  the  provinces. 

The  tradition  which  made  Janus  the  husband  of 
Juturna  and  father  of  Fontus  is  evidently  connected 
with  the  boat-building  myth  commemorated  on  the 
coinage.  Juturna  (as  we  know  from  Vergil)1  was  a 
water-nymph ;  it  was  at  her  sacred  fountain  in  the 
Forum  that  the  Great  Twin  Brethren  watered  their 
steeds  after  the  battle  of  the  Lake  Eegillus.2  That 
Fontus  the  fountain-spirit  should  be  a  son  of  a  river 
deity  and  a  water-nymph  is  simple  enough.  The 
story  is  only  another  instance  of  the  exasperating 
flexibility  and  elusiveness  of  these  slippery  primaeval 
divinities.  Like  Proteus  and  Thetis  and  the  rest  of 
their  kind,  they  still  mock  our  efforts  to  capture  them. 
We  think  we  have  effectively  run  them  to  earth  and 
bound  them  fast,  when  lo !  they  have  in  a  moment 
transformed  themselves  and  appear  under  some  new 
title  and  unlooked-for  shape.  It  is  only  by  following 
the  example  of  their  earlier  captors,  by  patient  and 
dogged  persistence,  that  the  modern  Aristseus,  the 
comparative  mythologist,  can  hope  for  any  similar 
success.  And  even  then,  as  often  as  not,  the  voice 
that  has  lured  him  on  will  only  echo  the  mockery 
of  the  great  magician  in  another  enchanted  land  : 

Be  cheerful,  sir ; 

Our  revels  now  are  ended.    These  our  actors, 
As  I  foretold  you,  were  all  spirits,  and 
Are  melted  into  air,  into  thin  air.' 

How  are  we  to  answer  that  other  question  which 
Plutarch  forgot  to  ask — are  we  to  count  Diana  as  the 

139  sq%.         *  Ov.  F.  i.  708.         •  Tempest,  iv.  1. 

c  2 
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sister  of  Janus  ?  Varro l  boldly  says  yes,  and  so  does 
Macrobius  :  Diana  is  only  another  form — in  fact,  the 
original  form — of  Jana,  as  the  original  form 
of  Janus  is  Dianus  and  Diovis  of  Jovis.  But 
if  this  be  so,  and  Diana  is  the  feminine  counterpart 
of  Janus,  what  functions  and  attributes  can  she  offer 
to  correspond  with  those  of  her  brother  ?  He  is  the 
god  of  the  New  Year,  the  president  of  the  gateways, 
the  guardian  of  peace  and  war,  the  sun-god  who  bids 
the  shepherd 

drive  his  flocks  afield 
Under  the  opening  eyelids  of  the  morn, 

and  at  the  parting  of  the  day  shuts  up  the  world  in 
darkness.  What  are  the  duties  and  prerogatives  of 
this  sister-goddess  of  his?  If  the  brother  is  lord  of 
the  daylight,  she  should  be  the  Lady  of  Night.  And 
that  of  course  is  exactly  the  popular  notion  of  Diana 
the  moon-goddess.  But  let  us  look  at  the  facts.  All 
the  attributes  of  Diana  the  mighty  huntress,  the  queen 
of  night,  the  '  diva  triformis,' 2  the  '  Trivia  virgo,' 3 
belong  to  the  Hellenic  Artemis,  twin  sister  of  Phoebus 
Apollo  :  no  kith  or  kin  at  all  of  Janus.  Both  Mr.  Frazer 
and  Mr.  Jevons  show  conclusively  that  the  Eoman 
Diana  was,  until  syncretism  from  Greece  had  tampered 
with  her,  a  divinity  of  trees  and  of  cattle  ;  and  so  far 
as  her  name  is  any  indication  (by  its  root  div  to  shine) 
she  was  probably  more  concerned  with  daylight  than 
moonlight.  The  Greek  Artemis  was  huntress  (and 
therefore  protectress  or  preserver)  of  the '  tall  deer ; '  that 
is  the  reason  why,  as  Plutarch  notes  in  E.Q.  IV., 

1  Varr.  B.  E.  i.  37.  3 ;  Macr.  S.  i.  9. 
a  Hor.  Od.  iii.  22.  4.  «  Luor.  i.  85. 
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antlers  of  deer  are  placed  in  her  temples.  But  the 
Eoman  goddess  is  the  kindly  guardian  of  the  fanner's 
kine,  and  therefore  in  her  temple  on  the  Aventine  are 
hung  up  the  horns  of  cows  and  oxen.  The  identifica- 
tion of  Diana  with  Artemis  took  place  very  early ; 
tradition  assigns  it  to  the  days  of  Servius  Tullius.  But 
she  certainly  enjoyed  an  independent  existence  for  ages 
before  this. 

The  point  noticed  in  Plutarch's  K.Q.  III.  of  the 
exclusion  of  men  from  her  temple  in  the  Via  Patricia 
seems  to  identify  her  with  the  nameless  Bona  Dea, 
from  whose  worship  all  males  were  rigorously  banished. 
We  must  accept,  I  think,  Mr.  Jevons's  conclusion  that 
Diana  is  originally  nothing  more  than  one  of  the 
innumerable  tribe  of  '  agrestes  feminae  quas  silvaticas 
vocant ;  '  that  her  name  originally  signified  nothing 
more  than  '  the  bright  spirit,'  and  the  goddess  who  in 
historic  times  was  invested  with  the  qualities  of  the 
Artemis  of  Greece  and  of  the  Tauric  Chersonese  was 
(like  the  author  of  the  Homeric  poems)  'another 
person  of  the  same  name.'  As  for  the  Diana  Nemo- 
rensis  who  was  worshipped  at  Nemi,1  with  the  minor 
deities  Egeria  and  Virbius,  she  seems  to  have  been  sui 
generis :  there  is  no  parallel  in  classical  antiquity  to 
the  strange  and  barbarous  tenure  of  her  priesthood  : 

The  priest  who  slew  the  slayer 
And  shall  himself  be  slain. 

Diana  then,  we  may  affirm,  is  only  a  sister  to  Janus 
so  far  as  both  divinities  confine  themselves  to  the 
functions  expressed  by  their  respective  names — god 
and  goddess  of  the  light  of  day :  if  Janus  may  for  the 

1  Mn.  vii.  761  sqq. 
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moment  be  his  own  flamen,1  Diana  is  his  flaminica 
(though  as  a  sister,  not  a  wife). 
And  to  the  invocation 

Matutine  pater,  seu  lane  libentius  audis,2 

we  may  add  with  diffidence 

Sive  Matutina  probas  vocari 
Sive  Diana. 

In  his  eleventh  question,  Plutarch  wants  to  know 
why  the    Komans   sacrifice   to   Saturn   bare-headed,3 
whereas  in  sacrificing  to  other  gods  their  heads 
are  always  covered.     He  suggests  three  solu- 
tions, which   are  none  of  them  very  convincing,  he 
omits  a  more  obvious  one,  namely,  that  when  Saturn 
had  been  identified  with   the   Greek  Kronos  he  was 
worshipped  as  a  Greek  divinity  in  the  Greek  manner, 
with  uncovered  head.     At  least  so  says  Mr.  Jevons,4 
but  why  should  Saturn  be  the  only  God  so  worshipped  ? 
If  the  author  of  the    *  Introduction  to  the  Koman 
Questions'   is  right,   why  should  not  all   the   other 
identified   divinities,   Jupiter,   Juno,   Mars,    Neptune, 
Venus,  and  the  rest,  be  invoked  in  like  manner  ?     The 
argument   seems   to   prove  too  much,   but  it  may  be 
pointed  out   that    the    assumption    of    the    Hellenic 
element  in  this  instance  is  more  complete  than  in  most ; 
Saturn,  the  Italian  god  of  seedtime  and  harvest,  the 
Sower,  surrenders  all  his  original  attributes,  retaining 
only  his  name   (whose  meaning  was  probably  soon 
forgotten)  and  taking  over  the  whole  mythology  of  his 
Hellenic  counterpart.     Why,  nobody  can  say ;  the  two 
appear  to  have  had  little  in  common  save  an  interest  in 

1  The  Kindler,'  as  Mommsen  renders  it.  2  Hor.  8.  U.  vi.  20. 

«  R.Q.  XI.  «  Cf.  Jevons,  Into.  R.  Q. 
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husbandry,  but  the  complete  Kronos1  myth,  Golden 
Age  and  all,  is  shifted  on  to  the  shoulders  of  Saturn, 
who,  poor  deity,  moves  in  it  somewhat  uneasily  as  in 
armour  which  he  has  not  proved.2  Kronos,  expelled 
from  the  Greek  Olympus  by  his  son  Zeus,  came  across 
the  sea  to  Latium,  where  he  was  welcomed  by  Janus, 
settled  as  king  on  the  Capitoline  Hill,  and  inaugurated 
the  Age  of  Gold.  The  carnival  of  the  Saturnalia  held 
on  December  17  symbolised  the  liberty,  fraternity,  and 
equality  of  the  '  aurea  Saturni  regna.' 3  The  tendency 
in  Latin  literature  to  rationalise  the  stories  of  their 
Gods,  imported  or  otherwise,  is  very  noticeable,  and 
nowhere  more  so  than  in  the  .ZEneid.  Thus,  in 
Mu.  vii.,  we  find  some  of  the  chief  Italian  deities 
figuring  as  human  ancestors  of  Latinus  with  other 
primitive  kings  who  had  faced  wounds  and  death  in 
their  country's  cause.  Amongst  them 

Saturnusque  senex,  lanique  bifrontis  imago 
Vestibule  adstabant ;  aliique  ab  origine  reges 
Martia  qui  ob  patriam  pugnando  vulnera  passi.' 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  the  saying  that  the 
Greeks  deified  their  heroes,  but  the  Komans  humanised 
their  Gods. 

There  remains  only  one  other  Koman  deity  whom 

I  propose  to  discuss  in  connexion  with  the   Eoman 

Questions.     About    Mars,    Plutarch   has    the 

following  problem  for  solution  (E.Q.  XCVIL). 

Why  is  the  October  horse  (he  calls  it  '  December '  by 

an  oversight)  sacrificed  to  Mars  ?    Why  is  the  horse's 

tail  cut  off  and  taken  to  the  temple  called  Kegia  ?  And 

1  Cf.  Kronion,  Greek  name  of  harvest  month. 

2  Cf.  JEn.  vii.  319  aqq.  3  Cf.  Seeley,  Intr.  Livy,  i. 
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why  is  there  a  fight  for  the  head  between  two  factions 
of  the  citizens  ? 

It  will  be  best  perhaps  to  begin  by  examining  what 
is  known  of  his  earliest  attributes  and  worship.  And 
first  with  regard  to  the  name.  No  one,  I  imagine,  has 
ever  seriously  accepted  Mommsen's  etymology,1  accord- 
ing to  which  Mars  or  Maurs  is  a  variation  of  Mors 
(on  the  analogy  of  Paula  and  Pola,  Claudius  and 
Clodius),  and  is  simply  to  be  regarded  as  the  god  of 
death,  the  *  killing  god.'  For  indeed  Mars  is  so  far 
from  being  the  god  of  death  that  he  is  the  god  of 
youth,  of  strength  and  growth,  of  corn  and  vines  and 
springing  vegetation.  It  is  only  natural  to  connect 
his  name  and  its  variants  Mavors  and  Mamers  (Mar- 
mar  also  in  the  song  of  the  Arval  Brothers)  with  the 
root  ma-  in  magnus,  magis,  macte,  &c. ;  and  his  title 
Gradivus,  which  may  mean  *  the  Strider,'  has  been 
recently  with  more  probability  referred  to  grandis, 
grandire,  and  would  in  that  case  be  also  indicative  of 
strength  and  growth. 

The  month  which  in  earlier  times  began  the  year, 
March,  when  Nature  awakes  from  the  sleep  of  winter, 
is  dedicated  to  him,  as  the  god  of  spring.  The  Fratres 
Arvales,  '  Brethren  of  the  fields,'  whose  song  will  be 
found  on  page  141,  addressed  their  invocations  on 
behalf  of  the  crops  to  Mars ;  and  the  sacrifice  of  the 
October  horse  was  made  to  Mars  in  order  to  gain  his 
blessing  on  the  harvest.  In  short,  Mars  in  the  purely 
Italian,  pre-Hellenic  (one  might  even  add  pre-Koman) 
days  was  only  another  of  those  '  general  names  for  an 
ill-defined  class  of  spirits '  of  the  country  side.  '  Each 
community  '  (or  tribe),  as  Mommsen  says,2  'had its  own 
1  E.  H.  I.  xii.  2  Ibid. 
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Mars/  and  if  we  had  lived  in  Italy  in  those  prehistoric 
times  probably  the  last  thing  we  could  have  anticipated 
would  have  been  the  absorption  of  our  guardian  spirit 
of  the  crops  and  cattle  into  the  brutal  and  savage  Ares, 
the  destroying  war-god  of  the  Greeks. 
Every  one  knows  Macaulay's  lines  : 

Prophecy  But  thy  Father  loves  the  clashing 

of  Capys  of  broadsword  and  of  shield ; 

He  loves  to  drink  the  steam  that  reeks 

From  the  fresh  battlefield ; 
He  smiles  a  smile  more  dreadful 
Than  his  own  dreadful  frown, 
When  he  sees  the  thick  black  cloud  of  smoke 
Go  up  from  the  conquered  town. 

This  is  the  Hellenic  Ares  to  the  life,  the  Mars  of 
Lucretius  and  Vergil  and  Horace ;  a  more  dignified 
figure,  it  is  true,  than  the  Homeric  war-god  who  flies 
howling  from  the  battle  when  wounded  by  Diomede, 
but  utterly  unlike  the  radiant  and  youthful  divinity 
of  the  Italian  fields.  How  did  syncretism  bring  the 
two  together  ? 

The  process  must  have  been  something  of  this  sort : 
Mars  was  the  god  of  growth  and  strength ;  the  helper 
and  guardian,  therefore,  of  manliness  and  courage.  But 
manliness  and  courage  amongst  a  primitive  people  in  a 
turbulent  age  are  best  proved  by  prowess  in  war ;  so 
the  god  of  strength  becomes  the  war-god  also.  And 
the  Roman,  who  was  a  farmer  by  profession,  was  a 
soldier  from  necessity.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that 
he  should  march  to  battle  under  the  protection  of  the 
same  deity  who  guarded  his  homestead ; l  and  this  is 
most  probably  the  reason  why  the  primitive  Koman 

2  See  S.Q.  II. 
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standards  consisted  of  a  wisp  of  hay  bound  upon  a  staff. 
They  showed  that  the  god  of  the  Koman  fighting  line 
was  also  the  god  of  pasturage  and  of  cattle.  But  as 
intercourse  with  Greece  developed  and  Greek  influence 
constantly  increased,  the  Mars  of  the  farmer  assumed 
the  attributes  and  guise  of  his  Greek  cousin,  dropping 
his  own  personality  at  last  so  completely  that,  as 
Jevons  says,  if  we  had  only  Vergil's  mythology  and 
poetry  for  our  guide  we  could  never  even  suspect 
that  Mars  had  any  other  functions  than  those  of  the 
war-god. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  Plutarch  in  E.Q.  XCVII. 
has  no  suspicion  of  Mars  being  anything  else.  But 
Mr.  Frazer  has  conclusively  shown  that  the  sacrifice  of 
the  October  horse  is  of  the  same  nature  as  many  other 
customs,  both  in  Europe  and  elsewhere,  which  have  for 
their  object  the  procuring  of  a  blessing  on  the  crops. 
The  horse  is  the  representative  of  the  corn-spirit,  like 
the  wolf  in  S.Q.  IX.,  but  it  seems  also  to  have  repre- 
sented all  cattle.  Its  blood  was  kept  in  the  temple  of 
Vesta  until  the  following  spring.  The  blood  was  then 
mingled  with  the  blood  and  ashes  of  the  unborn  calves 
sacrificed  at  the  feast  of  the  Parilia  in  April ;  and  the 
mixture  was  given  to  the  shepherds  who  used  it  for 
sprinkling  their  flocks. 

*  Sanguis  equi  suffirnen  erit  vitulique  fa  villa,' 1  says 
Ovid  in  describing  the  ritual;  and  with  the  special 
efficacy  which  seems  to  have  been  assigned  to  the 
blood  of  the  horse's  tail  we  may  compare  the  super- 
stition mentioned  in  S.Q.  IX.,  that  it  was  a  good 
omen  for  the  crops  if  a  wolf  crossed  the  field  with  his 
tail  dragging  on  the  ground ;  but  an  evil  omen  if  he 

1  Fasti,  iv.  733. 
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carried  it  aloft.  Both  horse  and  wolf  represent  the 
corn-spirit,  and  the  fructifying  power  resides  especially 
in  the  tail. 

The  custom  known  as  the  Ver  Sacrum  or  '  Sacred 
Spring  ' l  well  illustrates  the  twofold  character  of  Mars. 
Its  legendary  origin  was  that  the  Sabines,  being  once 
hard  pressed  by  their  Umbrian  neighbours,  vowed  to 
send  beyond  their  borders  all  their  sons,  daughters, 
and  cattle  born  in  the  year  of  the  vow.  One  band,  led 
by  the  sacred  ox  of  Mars,  came  down  into  the  centre 
of  Italy.  The  Komans  adopted  or  inherited  the 
custom,  and  in  times  of  national  emergency  a  Ver 
Sacrum  was  vowed,  when  the  body  of  youths  '  setting 
out  to  found  a  new  community  marched  under  the 
protection  of  Mars'  the  protector  of  cattle  and  the 
leader  in  war. 

Mars,  like  Jupiter,  had  his  Flamen  or  '  Kindler ; ' 
and  with  him  must  be  coupled  the  Flamen  of  Quirinus. 
Fiamines  Plutarch,  as  we  have  seen,  is  greatly  interested 
Martians  in  the  office  of  the  Flamen  Dialis ;  about  the 
Quiri-  other  two  *  Fiamines  Majores  '  he  appears  to 
nahs.  have  no  questions  to  ask,  which  is  somewhat 
disappointing.  For  one  would  have  liked  to  know 
what  light  he  could  have  thrown  upon  the  mysterious 
Quirinus  himself ;  whether  he  was  a  Sabine  Mars 
(which  seems  most  likely)  or  whether  his  name  is 
merely  an  epithet.  Certainly  we  find  the  word  used 
in  various  associations ;  for  instance,  it  is  attached  to 
Janus,  and  is  given  as  a  new  title  to  the  deified 
Komulus.  We  also  have  Juno  Quiritis,2  and  the  full 
designation  of  the  Koman  State  in  formal  declarations 

1  Cf.  Livy,  xxii.  10,  for  an  account  of  the  ver  sacrum  of  B.C.  217. 
2  R.Q.  LXXXVII.    Cf.  Livy,  xxii.  10. 
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or  documents  is  '  Eespublica  Populi  Eomani  Quiritium.' 
There  seems  little  doubt  that  the  old  Sabine  word 
curis  (=quiris)  a  lance  is  the  origin  of  the  name,  and  we 
know  that  the  earliest  symbol  under  which  Mars  was 
worshipped  was  a  spear-head.  When  the  Sabines 
moved  to  Eome  and  occupied  the  Quirinal,  their  God 
accompanied  them,  and  his  temple  was  built  on  the 
slope  of  the  hill.  Dionysius,1  who  is  quoted  by  Seeley, 
describes  Quirinus  as  an  ancient  Sabine  deity  corre- 
sponding to  the  Greek  'ftvvakios  or  Ares ;  but  he  adds 
that  the  Eomans  themselves  were  doubtful  whether  to 
identify  him  with  Mars,  or  to  regard  him  as  a  distinct 
deity  who  ought  to  receive  the  same  honours  as  were 
paid  to  Mars.  He  ignores  the  story  of  Quirinus  being 
the  name  of  the  deified  Eomulus,  and  the  whole  legend 
of  Eomulus's  apotheosis  is  doubtless  a  Greek  adaptation 
belonging  to  much  later  times.  Even  Livy  says 
nothing  about  it.  But  the  following  facts  stand  out 
clearly,  as  distinct  from  the  varying  traditions  and 
legends :  (1)  there  were  only  three  deities  to  whom 
*  Flamines  Majores '  were  assigned,  namely  Jupiter, 
Mars,  and  Quirinus.  (2)  Only  two  Eoman — or  rather 
Italian — deities,  Mars  and  Quirinus,  had  '  ancilia ' 
(sacred  shields)  and  Salii  or  colleges  of  sacred  dancers. 

These  two  colleges  of  Salii  were  named  respectively 
Palatine  and  Colline ;  the  former  being  concerned  with 
Mars  and  the  latter  with  Quirinus.  The  Colline  were 
so  called  from  the  Porta  Collina  which  was  close  to 
their  sanctuary  on  the  Quirinal.  Like  the  three 
Flamines,  all  the  Salii  (twelve  in  each  college)  must 
be  patricians  and  life  members  of  their  college.  One 
would  have  liked  to  find  Plutarch  wanting  to  know 
1  Dion.  ii.  48. 
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why  dancing  was  of  such  importance  in  religion  as  to 
require  two  colleges  consecrated  to  its  practice.  The 
dancing  season  was  in  March,  the  war-god's  month, 
which  of  course  was  also  the  beginning  of  the  war 
season.  All  through  the  sacred  month  they  moved  in 
solemn  procession  through  the  city,  and  danced  the 
war-dance  in  triple  measure  each  day  before  the 
temples  and  round  the  altars.  These  dances  were 
accompanied  by  sacred  chants  called  axamenta,  written 
in  the  old  Saturnian  metre  (which,  as  Macaulay  points 
out,  is  perfectly  represented  by  the  nursery  rhyme 

The  queen  was  in  the  parlour  eating  bread  and  honey), 

and  supposed  to  have  been  composed  or  collected  by 
Numa.  They  were  so  archaic  that  nobody  could 
understand  them,  not  even  the  priests ;  and  as  early 
as  100  B.C.  they  were  being  investigated  as  an  un- 
known tongue  by  Eoman  philologists. 

Seyffert  quotes  two  of  the  most  intelligible  lines  : 

Cum6  tonas  Leucesie  prsetet  trem6nti 
Quom  tibei  cunei  dextumum  tonaront. 

The  folk  around  must  tremble  at  the  Light-God's  thunder, 
When  from  his  hand  the  bolts  fly  cleaving  clouds  asunder. 

The  practice  of  dancing  in  religious  ceremonies  was 
by  no  means  confined  to  Eome  or  Italy.  Probably 
Plutarch  knew  this  well  enough,  and  so  did  not 
consider  it  sufficiently  strange  to  need  any  inquiry. 
It  was  common  in  Palestine,  and  was  employed  even 
in  the  worship  of  Jehovah.  Every  one  remembers 
the  occasion  when  David  joined  in  the  dances  before 
the  Ark,  and  incurred  thereby  the  displeasure  of  his 
wife  Michal  the  daughter  of  Saul.  The  ring  dances 
of  our  children  are  probably  survivals  of  old  religious 
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ritual ;  and  other  survivals  may  be  found  in  England 
to  this  day.  Thus  in  Devonshire,  on  the  eve  of  Twelfth 
Day,  it  is  the  custom  for  the  farmer  to  take  his 
labourers  into  the  orchard,  and  with  them  to  move  in 
solemn  procession  round  the  largest  tree,  and  to  drink 
a  pitcher  of  cider  to  the  coming  year.  The  toast 
must  be  drunk  three  times ;  or  the  trees  will  bear  no 
fruit.1  Lucian  in  his  treatise  on  dancing  says  :  '  You 
cannot  find  a  single  ancient  mystery  in  which  dancing 
does  not  occur.  In  fact,  it  is  well  known  that  most 
people  say  of  the  revealers  of  the  mysteries  that  they 
"  dance  them  out "  '  [s^op^slarOai  TO,  aTrdpprjra].2  A 
myth  would  be  represented  in  a  dance,  so  that  to 
*  dance '  any  given  subject  would  mean  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  it.  Mr.  Lang,  in  commenting  on  this 
passage  of  Lucian,  gives  several  instances  of  similar 
practices  among  the  Peruvians  before  and  after  the 
Spanish  conquest,  among  the  Bushmen  of  Australia, 
and  the  black  races  of  Africa.  *  It  is  superfluous,'  he 
concludes,  '  to  multiply  examples  of  the  dancing, 
which  is  an  invariable  feature  of  savage  as  of  Greek 
mysteries.' 

The  chants  which  in  most  cases  accompanied  the 
dances,  and  which  were  an  integral  part  of  the  ritual 
of  the  Salii,  no  doubt  originated  in  the  cries  and  '  rough 
music'  used  to  drive  away  the  evil  spirits.  All 
sacrifices  were  accompanied  by  music  of  some  ^kind, 
which  would  be  expected  to  have  the  same  magical 
efficacy,  and  would  drown  any  ill-omened  words. 

The  one  question  which  Plutarch  does  ask  (E.Q. 
LXXXIX.)  nearest  to  the  subject  of  Quirinus,  is 

1  Cf.  Lang,  Myth,  Ritual,  and  Religion,  i.  272. 
2  Luc.  Salt.  15  and  Pise.  33. 
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about  the  Quirinalia.  '  Why,'  he  asks,  '  do  they  call  it 
the  Feast  of  Fools  ? '  And  he  connects  it  quite  accu- 
rately with  the  Feast  of  the  Fornacalia,  held 
in  honour  of  Fornax,  the  goddess  or  guardian 
spirit  of  ovens.  It  was  celebrated  in  February 
by  the  Curiae,  the  thirty  ancient  political  divisions  of 
the  three  original  tribes.1  If  a  man  failed  to  celebrate 
this  festival,  he  was  supposed  to  be  ignorant  of  his 
own  Curia,  and  was  written  down  a  fool  (stultus); 
and  had  to  appear  and  make  expiation  at  the  Quirinalia 
on  February  17.  Accordingly  the  Quirinalia  acquired 
the  name  of  Stultorum  Ferice,  the  Feast  of  Fools. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  Plutarch's  questions 
is  the  fifty-first,  in  which  he  asks  why  the  Lares  of  the 
house  have  the  image  of  a  dog  beside  them, 
and  are  portrayed  as  clothed  in  dogskins. 
The  matter  is  so  fully  treated  in  Mr.  Jevons's  Intro- 
duction that  there  is  no  need  to  go  over  the  ground 
again.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  point  out  that  the 
worship  of  the  Lares  is  clearly  traceable  to  the  ancient 
Koman  practice  of  burying  their  dead  under  their  own 
roofs,  or  possibly  in  the  courtyard,  which  continued 
until  it  was  prohibited  by  the  Laws  of  the  XII.  Tables.2 
The  Lares  were  the  good  spirits  of  departed  ancestors, 
and  the  belief  that  they  often  took  the  form  of  a  dog 
was,  and  perhaps  is  still,  common  to  other  countries 
besides  Italy.  There  is,  for  example,  the  black  dog 
which  comes  and  howls  outside  a  house  before  the 
death  of  one  of  the  family.  This  is,  of  course,  the 
spirit  of  a  relative  summoning  his  kinsman  to  join  the 
ranks  of  the  departed. 

There  is  a  story,  which  professes  to  be  well  authen- 
1  Cf.  Livy,  i.  13.  2  See  Appendix. 
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ticated,  told  in  a  recent  number  of  the  '  Treasury 
Magazine,' l  of  a  man  who  was  haunted  by  a  ghost- 
dog  until  he  took  certain  steps  to  discover  the  bones 
of  a  murdered  man  and  give  them  Christian  burial. 
After  this  had  been  done,  the  spectre  was  no  more 
seen.  It  was  the  spirit  of  the  murderer,  who  was  none 
other  than  the  narrator's  brother.  The  narrator  was 
a  man  of  strictly  temperate  and  truthful  habits.  Se 
non  k  vero  &  ben  trovato. 

The  worship  of  the  Lares,  as  has  been  already 
mentioned,  was  coupled  with  that  of  Vesta,  all  being 
regarded  as  house-spirits.  And  as  a  Vesta  not  only 
protected  each  individual  house,  but  the  national  Vesta 
also  was  guardian  of  the  city,  so  there  were,  besides 
the  domestic  Lares,  national  Lares  Praestites,  the 
tutelary  spirits  of  Rome.  Sacrifices  were  offered  at 
appointed  times  to  both.  If  the  spirits  were  neglected 
they  became  mischievous  and  malignant  ghosts  (Larvae 
and  Lemures),  and  Ovid  describes  the  ritual  for  the 
Feast  of  Spectres  (Lemuria)  held  in  the  middle  of 
May,2  the  object  of  which  is  to  release  the  living 
members  of  a  family  from  the  malign  power  of  the 
dead. 

Acca  Larentia,  '  the  mother  of  the  Lares,'  was 
worshipped  with  her  children.  The  folk-tale  which 
rationalised  her  from  a  house-spirit  into  a  human 
being  is  told  by  Plutarch  in  R.Q.  XXXV.  She  is 
(though  Mommsen  and  Plutarch  think  otherwise) 
probably  the  Larentia  of  the  Romulus  and  Remus 
legend ;  and  very  possibly  the  Dea  Dia  (who  is  a  fairly 
comprehensive  deity)  worshipped  by  the  Arval  Brothers. 

1  '  An  Episcopal  Ghost  Story/  April  1903.          2  Fasti,  v.  425-446. 
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That  she  (Dea  Dia)  was  connected  with  the  Lares  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  Brethren's  ancient  chant 
addressed  to  her  begins  with  a  prayer  to  the  Lares : 

E  nos  Lases  iuvate.1 

The  identity  of  these  various  spirits  is  the  less  unlikely 
when  we  bear  in  mind  what  has  already  been  said  as 
to  the  fluidity  and  flexibility  of  the  class  to  which  they 
belong.  They  can  interchange  without  compunction 
or  difficulty  both  names  and  attributes,  and  any 
attempt  to  separate  them  off  into  '  water-tight  com- 
partments '  can  only  end  in  failure. 

Distinct,  however,  from  the  Lares  Praestites  of 
Eome  was  the  tutelary  god,  whose  name  was  kept 
a  profound  secret.  This  was  done,  as  Plutarch  rightly 
notes  (E.Q.  LXL),  in  order  to  prevent  an  enemy  from 
inducing  the  god  to  forsake  the  city.  So  long  as  the 
name  remained  unknown,  it  was  impossible  for  any 
except  those  who  were  in  the  secret  to  offer  sacrifice 
or  prayer  to  the  deity,  or  in  fact  communicate  with 
him  in  any  way.  The  constant  use  of  Adonai,  '  the 
LOBD,'  in  the  Old  Testament  illustrates  the  avoidance 
among  the  Jews  of  the  use  of  the  sacred  name  Jehovah 
(or  Jahveh).  And  when  Jacob,  after  wrestling  with 
the  angel  at  Penuel,  says,  '  Tell  me,  I  pray  thee,  thy 
name,' 2  the  answer  is  *  Wherefore  is  it  that  thou  dost 
ask  after  my  name  ? '  The  curiosity  of  Manoah 
before  the  birth  of  Samson  is  similarly  rebuked : 
'Why  askest  thou  thus  after  my  name,  seeing  it 
is  secret  ? ' 3 

It  would  appear  that  in  the  earliest  times  the  gods, 
who  for  the  most  part  were  tribal  deities,  had  no 


See  Appendix. 
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names,  so  that  there  was  nothing  to  reveal.  If  a  tribe 
had  only  one  god,  no  name  was  needed.  The  absence 
of  proper  names  must  have  rendered  the  interchange 
of  individualities  among  the  various  deities — syncretism 
— a  very  easy  process  ;  and  is  at  the  root  of  this  per- 
plexing confusion  among  the  animistic  gods  of  early 
Rome.  Tribes  combined  to  form  a  nation :  each  tribe 
brought  its  own  deity  into  the  common  stock ;  and 
the  characteristics  of  each  god  became  the  common 
property  of  many,  if  not  of  all.  If  by  any  chance  one 
of  the  divinities  was  fortunate  enough  to  possess  a 
name,  he  at  once  absorbed  the  personality  of  any 
others  who  even  remotely  resembled  him,  and  his  own 
individuality  was  strengthened  thereby.  Thus  Hercules 
united  in  himself  a  number  of  nameless  numina,  and 
the  Mars  of  the  Eoman  republic  had  swallowed  up 
many  lesser  rustic  martes  who  were,  as  we  have  seen, 
simply  spirits  of  growth,  and  in  many  cases  probably 
nameless. 

Before  concluding  this  part  of  the  subject  one  must 
hark  back  to  the  dog  element  in  the  Lares ;  as 
Plutarch's  fifty-second  question  connects  them  (though 
I  think  unconsciously)  with  the  Dii  Manes,  who  were 
the  *  good  '  spirits  of  the  dead.  '  Why,'  he  asks,  '  do 
the  Eomans  sacrifice  a  dog  to  Genita  Mana,  and  pray 
that  none  born  in  the  house  may  ever  become  Manes 
or  '  Good '  ?  Mr.  Jevons  points  out  that  the  name 
Genita  Mana  signifies  a  spirit  presiding  over  birth  and 
death :  though  we  must  admit  that  the  latter  of  her 
two  functions  is  the  one  chiefly  in  evidence.  'By 
many  names  men  called  her ' — Lara,  Larunda,  Muta ; 
and  I  strongly  suspect  she  is  another  form  of  our 
friend  Acca  Larentia.  She  seems  at  any  rate  to  have 
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divided  with  her  the  honour  of  being  the  *  mother  of 
the  Lares ;  '  and  Larunda  is  suspiciously  like  Larentia. 
Many  spiritual  suspects  have  been  hung  together  on 
less  evidence. 

Later  legends  made  her  the  daughter  of  the  Kiver 
God  Almo,  and  Mercury,  or  rather  Hermes,  for  the 
story  is  of  obviously  Greek  manufacture,  the  father  of 
the  Lares.  Human  sacrifices  are  said  to  have  been 
offered  to  her  in  primitive  times,  to  secure  the  welfare 
of  the  family.  But,  by  one  of  the  religious  legal 
fictions  already  referred  to,  poppy-heads,  garlic,  and 
wooden  dolls  were  afterwards  substituted.  As  Mana 
Genita  she  always  received  the  sacrifice  of  a  dog,  and 
the  prayer  that  none  of  the  family  might  ever  die. 
Finally  she  degenerated  into  a  bogey  to  frighten  children 
with.  The  prayer  is  of  course  simply  an  exaggerated 
form  of  saying  '  Grant  them  in  health  and  wealth  long 
to  live,'  comparable  with  the  salutations  '  0  king,  live 
for  ever  '  and  '  Vive  1'Empereur.'  The  Dii  Manes  dwelt 
in  the  shadowy  underworld  euphemistically  called 
Mundus;  and  one  would  have  been  glad  to  have 
Plutarch's  ideas  about  the  Lapis  Manalis,  the  great 
stone  in  the  Comitium  which  covered  the  circular 
shaft  leading  to  their  abode.1  Thrice  in  the  year,  on 
August  24,  October  5,  and  November  8,  the  stone 
was  removed,2  and  offerings  of  fruits  and  cakes  were 
thrown  in,  which  the  Manes  were  supposed  to  come 
up  and  receive. 

No  work  of  any  kind  might  be  done  on  those  days. 

No  battle  might  be  fought,  no  marriage  might  take 

place,  no  expedition  might  start.     When  the  Mundus 

was  uncovered  the  barrier  between  the  two  worlds  of 

1  Varro  in  Macr.  S.  I.  xvi.  2  Plutarch,  Rom.  xi. 

D  2 
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life  and  death  was  removed  and  the  '  dwellers  in  the 
nether  gloom  '  had  power  among  the  living. 

There  was  another  lapis  manalis  (derived  from 
manare,  to  flow)  which  must  not  be  confused  with 
this.  It  was  kept  just  outside  the  Porta  Capena,  close 
to  the  temple  of  Mars,  and  was  used  as  a  rain-charm 
in  seasons  of  drought.  The  pontifices  brought  it  into 
the  city  (it  was  of  millstone  shape  and  was  bowled 
along  like  a  wheel)  and  'rain  followed  immediately.' 
I  have  no  explanation  to  offer  of  this  belief :  it  does 
not  seem  to  come  under  the  head  of  '  sympathetic 
magic.'  The  round  stone  can  hardly  have  been  meant, 
like  King  Arthur's  round  table, 

to  be  an  image  of  the  mighty  world, 

though,  if  it  were,  it  might  appeal  to  Jove  as  the  world's 
ruler,  and  lord  of  storms  and  sunshine.  It  is  more 
likely  to  have  been  connected  in  some  way  with  the 
sacred  fountain  of  the  Camenae,  which  flowed  and  still 
flows  near  the  Porta  Capena;  and  may  at  first  have 
been  the  covering  of  a  well. 

Of  the  two  great  colleges  at  Kome,  the  Pontiffs  and 
Augurs,  it  is  only  on  the  latter  that  Plutarch  bestows 
Pontifices  &UJ  share  of  his  attention.  The  College  of 
and  Pontiffs  does  not  appear  to  have  aroused  in 
Augures  ^^  any  Barest  whatever;  nor  is  there  indeed 
any  mystery  about  it  which  would  be  likely  to  have 
stimulated  his  curiosity.  As  this  does  not  profess  to 
be  anything  like  an  exhaustive  survey  of  the  Roman 
religion  and  its  ritual,  there  is  no  object  in  supple- 
menting Plutarch's  omissions  by  giving  details  which 
may  be  found  in  any  dictionary  of  classical  antiquities. 
It  will  be  sufficient  to  draw  attention  to  one  or  two 
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points  which  are  not  so  likely  to  be  noted  in  the 
accounts  usually  given. 

The  designation  of  the  President  of  the  Pontifical 
College,  Pontifex  Maximus,  still  survives  in  the  official 
title  of  the  Supreme  Head  of  the  Eoman  Church. 
But  the  inappropriateness  is  almost  grotesque.  Nothing 
could  be  more  dissimilar  than  the  offices  held  by  the 
Pagan  and  Christian  hierarchs.  Whatever  the  ancient 
Eoman  pontiff  was,  he  was  emphatically  not  an 
ecclesiastic.  As  often  as  not  he  was  a  distinguished 
general :  Julius  Caesar  was  Pontifex  Maximus  all 
through  his  campaigns  in  Gaul.  No  special  knowledge 
was  needed  for  the  position;  consequently  there  was 
no  theological  or  literary  training.  The  pontiff  was  in 
no  sense  the  teacher  of  the  people,  nor  was  it  any 
business  of  his  to  inquire  into  the  religious  beliefs  of 
his  fellow  citizens  :  there  was  no  need  for  the  pontiff 
himself  to  have  any  religious  opinions.  Provided  he 
duly  carried  out  his  duties  to  the  State,  the  State 
troubled  itself  not  at  all  with  his  personal  beliefs,  or 
even  his  personal  character.  These  duties  were  purely 
ceremonial,  matters  of  formality  and  routine.  '  The 
science  of  things  divine  and  human '  was  the  pontiffs' 
own  description  of  their  functions. 

The  meaning  of  the  title  is  still  somewhat  uncertain. 
The  obvious  derivation  from  pons,  which  would  make 
'  bridge-building  '  the  chief  or  at  least  the  original  duty 
of  the  Pontifex,  has  been  much  disputed,  though  it 
has  the  support  of  Professor  Nettleship  in  his '  Lectures 
and  Essays,'  p.  27.  The  theory  most  generally  received 
is  that  which  takes  pons  in  its  primitive  sense  of  a 
road,  and  would  imply  that  the  pontiffs  had  control  of 
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keeping  the  communications  between  all  parts  of  the 
State  in  good  order. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether,  in  the  extremely  early 
period  to  which  the  origin  of  the  word  belongs,  the 
importance  of  road-making  was  sufficiently  recognised 
to  justify  this  interpretation. 

In  later  days,  when  the  roads  were  the  great  arteries 
down  which  the  life-blood  of  the  nation  flowed  from 
the  Urbs  Eoma  which  was  the  heart  of  the  world,  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  exaggerate  the  dignity  and  impor- 
tance of  the  work  of  superintending  them.  But  in  the 
days  of  the  early  settlement  on  the  Palatine,  or  even 
when  the  other  hills  had  been  included  within  the 
walls,  the  Pons  Sublicius  across  the  Tiber  must  have 
loomed  immeasurably  larger  to  the  Koman  mind  than 
the  rough  tracks  made  by  the  farmer's  wagons  and 
cattle,  when  the  remoter  parts  of  Italy  were  a  land 
almost  unknown.1 

The  interest  which  Plutarch  took  in  the  science  of 
augury  is  shown  in  the  following  questions :  Why  might 
no  auspices  be  taken  after  August  ?  (XXXVIII.)  Why 
had  the  augurs'  lanterns  no  cover  ?  (LXXII.)  Why 
did  a  scar  or  sore  disqualify  an  augur  from  practising 
his  art  ?  (LXXIII.)  Why  was  the  sinister  side  con- 
sidered fortunate?  (LXXVIII.)  Why  are  vultures 
preferred  in  augury  to  other  birds?  (XCIII.)  Why 
'  once  an  augur  always  an  augur  '  ?  (XCIX.) 

The  origin  of  the  office  is,  like  that  of  the  College  of 
Pontiffs,  lost  in  antiquity.  Livy  is,  as  usual,  quite 
vague  and  self -contradictory.  In  the  discussion  on  the 
Lex  Canuleia2  he  represents  Canuleius  as  saying : 
1  Pontifices  augures  Komulo  regnante  nulli  erant :  ab 

1  Cf.  Livy,  I.  xviii.  2  IV.  iv. 
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Numa  Pompilio  creati  sunt.'  On  the  other  hand,  in 
I.  xviii.  we  find  Numa  placing  himself  in  the  hands  of 
an  augur  at  his  accession,  and  it  is  on  the  augur's 
report  that  he  is  declared  king.  The  auguries  taken 
by  Eomulus  and  Eemus  (I.  vii.)  seem  to  have  dispensed 
with  an  augur,  but  it  is  clear  that  Livy  intends  us 
to  understand  that  the  science  existed.  The  incon- 
sistencies are  exactly  similar  to  his  statements  as  to  the 
Vestal  Virgins.  Komulus  and  Eemus  were  the  sons  of 
a  Vestal ;  but  Vestals  were  not  appointed  till  the  reign 
of  Numa.  But  whence  does  Cicero1  derive  his  state- 
ment that  '  Eomulus  appointed  augurs,  one  from  each 
of  the  tribes,'  ? 

The  establishment  of  the  augurs'  authority  dates, 
so  Livy  tells  us,2  from  Attus  Navius's  miraculous 
performance  with  the  razor  and  whetstone.  '  The 
respect  which  was  thenceforth  paid  to  the  college  of 
augurs  and  their  auguries  was  so  great  that  nothing 
was  ever  done  either  in  peace  or  war  without  consult- 
ing them,  .  .  .  and  any  matter  of  importance  was 
rendered  invalid  if  the  birds  did  not  give  their 
approval.' 

The  auspices  at  Eome  were  always  taken  from  the 
Capitol.  Livy's  description3  of  the  proceedings  at 
Numa's  election  is  based  on  the  practice  of  historic 
times.  The  augur  seats  himself  facing  the  east  '  capite 
velato ; '  in  his  right  hand  he  holds  a  curved  staff, 
'  quem  lituum  appellarunt,'  then,  looking  forth  over  city 
and  country,  and  with  a  prayer  to  the  gods,  he  marks 
off  the  regions  of  the  sky  from  east  to  west,  and 
declares  the  southern  division  to  be  the  right,  the 

1  Rep.  II.  ix.        2  I.  xxxvi.  6 ;  of.  also  Cic.  Div.  I.  ii.  and  xvii. 
»  I.  xviii. 
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northern  to  be  the  left.  The  left  hand,  as  Plutarch 
observes  (E.Q.  LXXVIIL),  was  considered  the  favour- 
able region.  He  appears  to  have  in  his  mind,  though  he 
does  not  quote  it,  the  passage  in  Cicero's  '  De  Divina- 
tione,' l  which  points  out  the  divergence  of  opinion  and 
practice  with  regard  to  right  and  left.  '  Ennius,'  says 
Cicero,  '  with  reference  to  our  Eoman  augurs,  declares 
that  when  it  thunders  on  the  left,  all's  well ;  but  in 
Homer  Zeus  sends  his  propitious  thunder  on  the  right.2 
So  that  omens  on  the  left  appear  fortunate  to  us,  but  the 
Greeks  and  barbarians  prefer  the  omens  on  the  right. 
And  our  Koman  augurs  themselves  call  favourable 
signs  sinistra  when  they  are  actually  dextra  I '  He 
might  have  quoted  Vergil  for  his  use  of  sinister  in  the 
sense  of  unpropitious : 

Arboribusque  satieque  Notus  pecorique  sinister," 

and  Ovid, 

Quodcunque  attigerit  si  qua  est  studiosa  sinistri,  * 

and  any  number  of  other  instances  for  which  one  need 
not  look  further  than  Lewis  and  Short's  Latin  Dictio- 
nary. Cicero,  it  may  be  noted,  refers  in  another  passage 
of  the  '  De  Divinatione  ' 5  to  a  strange  inconsistency  in 
the  observation  of  the  voice  of  birds,  namely  that  it 
was  held  favourable  for  a  crow  to  be  heard  on  the  left 
but  a  raven  on  the  right. 

The  explanation  usually  given  of  the  discrepancy 
between  Eoman  and  Greek  practice  is  that  it  was  due 
to  the  difference  of  position  taken  up  by  the  observer. 
But  this  evidently  will  not  cover  nearly  all  the 

1  II.  xxxix.  2  II  ix.  236.  •  0.  i.  444. 

4  Tr.  ii.  257.  5  I.  vii. 
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difficulties  :  and  the  cause  of  inconsistencies  such  as 
those  which  have  been  mentioned  is  probably  to  be 
found  in  the  necessity  of  securing  a  way  of  retreat,  in 
fact  of  '  hedging '  when  too  strict  adherence  to  a  rigid 
set  of  rules  would  have  produced  undesirable  results. 
The  Komans  were  a  practical  people  and  took  good 
care  that  omens  should  not  interfere  unduly  with 
public  business.  In  connexion  with  this  it  may  be 
noted  that  an  augur  might  not  volunteer  his  services ; 
he  could  only  act  when  called  upon.  And  it  must  be 
confessed  that  the  method  of  taking  the  auspices  before 
a  battle  by  observation  of  the  sacred  domestic  fowls 
must,  as  Cicero  remarks,1  have  lent  itself  to  a  consider- 
able amount  of  personal  arrangement. 

Plutarch's  Question  LXXII.  is  a  strange  one  :  and 
the  oddity  is  not  so  much  in  what  he  tries  to  explain 
as  in  what  he  ignores.  The  practice  of  using  a  lantern 
without  a  cover  may  be  for  the  reasons  he  suggests : 
or  it  may  be,  as  I  have  submitted  in  S.Q.  III.,  analogous 
to  the  custom  of  leaving  temple  roofs  open  to  the  sky. 
But  what  does  the  augur  want  with  a  lantern  at  all  ? 
His  observations  were  taken  in  broad  daylight ;  and  even 
if  he  were  ever  required  to  take  auspices  after  dark,  he 
would  scarcely  observe  his  birds  by  the  glimmer  of  a 
lantern.  The  whole  thing  is  rather  reminiscent  of  the 
story  of  Diogenes.  Perhaps  the  augur  was  in  search 
of  an  honest  confederate. 

And,  apropos  of  honesty,  what  does  Holland  mean 
by  saying  that  the  augurs  were  formerly  called  aru- 
spices  ?  Probably  he  mistook  Plutarch's  word  auspices. 
For  if  there  was  one  class  of  persons  more  than  another 
on  which  the  augurs  looked  more  in  contempt  than 

1  Div.  II.  xxxv. 
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pity,  it  was  this  body  of  foreign  soothsayers  from 
Etruria.  They  pretended  certainly  to  more  definite 
knowledge,  and  in  course  of  time  they  became  more 
popular,  than  their  rivals  ;  but  they  never  held  the 
same  rank  in  the  State.  Cato  forbade  his  steward  to 
consult  a  haruspex,  and  Cicero  considered  it  a  disgrace- 
ful thing  that  a  haruspex  should  have  been  admitted  by 
Caesar  into  the  senate.  '  They  are  such  rogues/  he 
says,  'that  no  haruspex  can  meet  another  without 
laughter.' 

The  preference  for  vultures  (E.Q.  XCIII.)  to  other 
birds  in  augury  may  be  due  to  the  story  of  Komulus 
and  Remus.  But  if,  as  is  pretty  certain,  the  story  is 
of  comparatively  late  origin,  the  selection  of  vultures 
as  the  birds  of  fate  would  be  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
were  already  the  favourites.  One  would  rather  have 
looked  for  the  eagle,  who  was  certainly  selected  by 
Marius  for  the  symbol  on  the  standard ;  naturally 
enough  as  the  bird  of  Jove. 

The  explanation  given  (R.Q.  XCIX.)  of  the  reten- 
tion of  the  office  for  life  regardless  of  any  crime,  '  once 
an  augur  always  an  augur,'  seems  a  satisfactory  one. 
The  knowledge  once  acquired  could  not  be  parted 
with ;  and  the  position  of  augur  was  rather  '  one  of 
art  and  knowledge  than  of  honour  and  magistracy.' 
The  disqualification  from  exercising  the  art  by  the 
presence  of  any  wound  or  sore  upon  the  body  (E.Q. 
LXXIII.)  may  be  compared  with  the  Mosaic  rule  laid 
down  that  no  man  who  had  any  blemish  on  his  person 
might  offer  sacrifice  to  Jehovah.1  Whether  this 
restriction  extended  to  the  pontifical  and  other  quasi- 
religious  offices  at  Koine  I  have  not  been  able  to 

1  Lev.  xxi.  17  sqq. 
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discover.  Plutarch's  words,  however,  seem  to  imply 
that  they  did,  and  he  supplies  a  further  point  of 
similarity  to  the  Hebrew  code  when  he  notes  that  no 
victim  might  be  offered  having  any  sore  or  blemish. 
'  Your  lamb  shall  be  without  blemish  '  runs  the  in- 
junction for  the  Passover  ceremony;  and  the  rule 
extended  to  all  sacrificial  animals.  Cf.  Ex.  xii.  5, 
xxix.  1,  and  Lev.  i.  3. 

There  is   one   element  in  Roman  belief  of  which 
Plutarch  appears  to  take  no  account,  though  it  could 

hardly  have   escaped  his  notice ;    namely,  the 
Portent  .  ,  ,  7 .    .          ,  .  , 

appearance  of  '  portents,  prod^g^a,  which  were 

reported  from  time  to  time  in  periods  of  national 
anxiety.  Strictly  speaking,  they  do  not  come  within 
the  range  of  this  introduction,  which  ought  to  confine 
itself  within  the  limitations  set  by  Plutarch's  inquiries. 
But  it  would  be  impossible  to  convey  any  adequate 
notion  of  the  religious  attitude  of  the  Romans  without 
some  reference  to  this  side  of  their  belief.  Every 
striking  and  unusual  natural  phenomenon  was  regarded 
as  a  special  manifestation  of  the  will  or  the  displeasure 
of  the  Gods.  Eclipses,  earthquakes,  meteoric  appear- 
ances, monstrous  formations  or  abnormal  conduct  in 
men  or  animals,  all  awakened  the  superstitious  awe, 
the  '  religio '  of  the  people  in  times  of  trouble  and 
danger;  and  the  very  terror  which  they  inspired  re- 
acted in  turning  every  strange  event  into  an  omen  of 
evil.  Prodigies  by  the  score  were  reported  day  by  day 
during  the  darkest  times  of  the  second  Punic  war ;  in 
the  first  chapter  of  his  twenty-second  book  Livy  gives 
a  sufficiently  long  list  of  typical  prodigies  which  pre- 
ceded the  overthrow  of  Maminius  at  Trasimene. 

The  procedure  enjoined  on  such  occasions  was  for 
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the  consul  to  take  the  evidence  in  the  presence  of  the 
senate,  then  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  pontifices,  or  in 
exceptional  cases  to  the  keepers  of  the  Sibylline  books, 
and  for  the  State  to  perform  the  expiations  recom- 
mended by  these  authorities.1  One  form  of  expiation, 
probably  of  Hellenic  origin,  was  the  Lectisternium  or 
symbolic  feasting  of  the  Gods.  Couches  were  spread 
in  the  streets  for  the  images  of  the  gods,  and  tables  set 
before  them  on  which  food  and  drink  offerings  were 
placed,  either  by  the  people,  or  more  commonly  by  the 
Epulones,  the  college  of  seven  priests  whose  special 
function  was  to  superintend  these  banquets.2  The 
first  lectisternium  was  held  in  B.C.  398  in  accordance 
with  the  directions  of  the  Sibylline  books.3  If  Livy's 
account  is  to  be  accepted,  we  may  take  this  as  one  of 
the  earliest  instances  of  the  hellenising  influence  of 
the  Sibylline  oracles.  For  a  further  discussion  of  the 
subject  see  S.Q.  XII. 

Much  more  might  be  said  on  the  many  points 
of  interest  raised  by  Plutarch's  penetrating  and  sug- 
gestive queries  :  one  can  but  feel  how  inadequate  any 
discussion  on  them  is  which  leaves  out  all  reference  to 
the  odd  survival  of  the  Argei — probably  a  rain-charm — 
B.Q.  XXXII. ;  all  allusions  to  the  Bona  Dea,  Mater 
Matuta,  the  Consualia,  the  Fetiales,  Venus  Libitina, 
Liber  Pater,  and  last,  but  far  from  least,  the  Eex 
Sacrorum.  Perhaps  these  and  a  few  others  may  some 
day  furnish  material  for  another  volume;  the  object 
of  the  present  one  will  have  been  fully  attained  if  it 
awakens  some  interest  in  the  by-paths  of  comparative 
religious  history ;  and  especially  if  it  induces  any  one 

1  Of.  S.Q.  XII.       2  Cic.  De  Or.  iii.  19  ;  Livy,  xxxiii.  42,  v.  13. 
9  Livy,  V.  xiii. 
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to  follow  up  for  himself  some  of  the  problems  which 
have  been  shown  to  abound  in  the  records  and 
traditions  of  the  Eoman  people — a  people  which, 
starting  as  it  did  from  the  humblest  beginnings,  and 
stained  though  it  was  with  much  crime  and  superstition, 
yet  by  sheer  force  of  character  taught  other  nations 
the  splendour  of  patriotism  and  the  grandeur  of  obedience 
to  discipline  ;  and  has  bequeathed  to  later  times  a 
language  which,  though  in  one  sense  it  may  be  called 
dead,  still  lives  and  breathes  in  the  laws  and  literature 
of  more  than  half  the  civilised  world. 
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I.   (E.Q.  XL.) 

For  what  reason  is  the  priest  of  Jupiter  for- 
bidden to  anoint  himself  in  the  open  air  ? 

Is  it  because  it  used  not  to  be  accounted  lawful  and 
right  for  children  to  put  off  their  garments  in  the 
presence  of  their  father,  nor  for  a  son-in-law  before  his 
wife's  father,  neither  did  they  in  olden  time  use  to 
bathe  together ;  and  so,  as  Jupiter  is  the  father  of  his 
priests,  that  which  is  done  under  the  eye  of  heaven  seems 
in  an  especial  manner  to  be  under  the  eye  of  Jove  ? 

Or  is  it  rather  that,  as  it  is  unlawful  for  a  man  to 
unclothe  himself  in  any  temple  or  sacred  building,  even 
so  they  held  in  reverence  the  open  air  beneath  the 
vault  of  heaven  as  being  full  of  deities  and  spiritual 
beings  ?  This  indeed  is  the  reason  why  much  that  is 
necessary  is  performed  indoors  under  the  cover  of  our 
roofs  out  of  reverence  to  the  divine  presence. 

Again,  some  duties  are  enjoined  by  law  upon  the 
priest  only,  and  others  upon  all  men  by  the  priest ;  as, 
for  example,  in  our  country  (Boeotia)  the  customs  of 
wearing  a  chaplet,  allowing  the  hair  to  grow  long,  not 
wearing  a  sword,  or  setting  foot  within  the  borders  of 
Phocis,  are  all  special  obligations  of  the  President 
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himself.  On  the  other  hand,  to  refrain  from  tasting 
the  season's  fruit  before  the  autumnal  equinox,  and 
from  pruning  the  vines  before  the  vernal  equinox — 
these  matters  are  enjoined  by  the  President  upon  all 
our  people :  for  those  are  the  seasons  which  belong  to 
each  operation.  In  like  manner,  therefore,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  it  is  the  special  duty  of  the  priest  of  the  Eomans 
not  to  ride  on  horseback,  nor  to  be  away  from  the  City 
more  than  three  nights,  nor  to  lay  aside  the  headgear 
from  whence  he  derives  his  name  of  Flamen. 

But  there  are  many  other  matters  which  are  notified 
and  enjoined  upon  all  by  the  priest ;  whereof  one  is 
not  anointing  the  body  in  the  open  air.  For  this 
practice  was  held  in  great  suspicion  by  the  Komans, 
who  consider  that  nothing  has  done  more  to  reduce  the 
Greeks  to  bondage  and  to  make  them  effeminate 
than  their  gymnasia  and  playgrounds,  which  have 
produced  in  their  cities  much  indolence,  waste  of  time, 
and  vicious  practices.  It  is  owing  to  these  that  they 
have  unawares  lost  their  skill  in  arms,  and  prefer  to  be 
accounted  nimble-witted,  good  wrestlers,  and  well- 
favoured,  rather  than  valiant  men-at-arms  and  good 
horsemen.  At  any  rate,  it  is  no  easy  task  for  those 
that  strip  in  open  air  to  avoid  these  evil  habits ;  but 
those  who  anoint  and  tend  upon  themselves  at  home 
are  void  of  all  offence. 
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II.   (E.Q.  XLIV.) 

Why  is  it  that  the  Flamen  of  Jupiter  is  not 
allowed  to  take  any  oath? 

Is  it  because  the  administering  of  an  oath  is  like 
administering  torture  to  freemen,  and  the  priest  should 
be  exempt  from  torture  both  in  body  and  soul?  Or 
because  it  is  not  seemly  to  distrust  in  small  matters 
him  who  is  trusted  in  things  divine  and  great  ?  Or  is 
it  because  all  forms  of  oath  conclude  with  execration 
of  perjury,  and  execration  is  a  shameful  and  barbarous 
thing?  And  therefore  amongst  other  nations  also 
it  is  not  customary  for  the  priests  to  utter  execrations. 

At  any  rate,  the  priestess  at  Athens  was  commended 
for  refusing  to  curse  Alcibiades,  though  the  people  bade 
her  do  it.  '  For,'  said  she,  '  I  am  appointed  priestess  to 
pray  and  not  to  curse.' 

Or  was  it  because  the  danger  of  perjury  would  fall 
on  the  whole  state,  if  a  godless  and  perjured  person 
should  be  the  director  of  prayers  and  sacrifices  on 
behalf  of  the  City? 


III.    (B.Q.   L.) 

For  what  reason  did  the  Flamen  of  Jupiter, 
as  Ateius  records,  always  resign  his  priest's  office 
on  the  death  of  his  wife  ? 

WAS  it  because  the  man  who  has  wedded  and  lost  a 
wife  is  more  unfortunate  than  he  who  has  never 
wedded  any  ?  For  the  house  of  the  married  man  is 
perfect  and  entire ;  but  the  house  of  him  that  has 
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loved  and  lost  is  not  only  imperfect  but  is  even  dis- 
abled. 

Or  was  the  Flamen's  wife  consecrated  together 
with  her  husband,  since  many  of  the  rites  could  not  be 
performed  unless  she  were  present?  It  would  perhaps 
not  be  possible,  nor  in  other  respects  fitting,  that  he 
should  marry  again  immediately  upon  the  death  of  his 
first  wife.  And  therefore  it  was  not  lawful  either  in 
former  days  for  the  priest  to  put  away  his  wife,  nor  is 
it  lawful  now :  though  Domitian  in  our  own  day 
sanctioned  it  upon  an  occasion.  And  at  the  dissolution 
of  this  marriage  the  other  priests  were  present,  and 
much  that  was  foul,  strange,  and  unnatural  was  thereat 
wrought  by  them. 

But  this  would  not  be  so  surprising  to  any  man  who 
was  also  aware  that  whenever  one  of  the  Censors  died 
his  colleague  was  at  once  forced  to  resign  office. 
Nevertheless,  on  the  death  of  the  Censor  Livius  Drusus, 
his  fellow-censor  Scaurus  ^Emilius  would  not  give  up 
his  censorship,  until  some  of  the  Tribunes  of  the 
Plebeians  ordered  him  to  be  carried  off  to  prison. 


IV.    (K.Q.   CIX.) 

Wherefore  ivas  the  priest  of  Jove  whom  they 
call  the  Flamen  Dialis  forbidden  to  touch  either 
flour  or  leaven  ? 

MAY  it  have  been  because  flour  is  an  imperfect  and 
raw  form  of  nourishment  ?  For  that  which  it  was  at 
first,  namely  wheat,  is  gone,  and  that  which  it  is  to 
become,  namely  bread,  has  not  yet  been  made ;  but  it 
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has  both  lost  the  productive  power  of  seed,  and  has 
not  yet  acquired  the  nutritive  quality  of  food.  And 
for  this  reason  the  poet  has,  speaking  in  a  figure, 
called  barley-meal  mylephaton  (that  is  to  say,  'mill- 
murdered  '),  as  though  it  were  destroyed  and  slain  in 
the  grinding;  while  the  leaven  is  not  only  itself 
produced  by  corruption,  but  also  corrupt^  the  dough 
with  which  it  is  mingled.  For  the  dough  loses  its 
firmness  and  consistency,  and,  in  short,  the  action  of 
leaven  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  decomposition.  And 
undoubtedly,  if  the  leaven  be  in  excess,  it  renders  the 
flour  altogether  sour  and  uneatable. 


V.   (K.Q.   CX.) 

Why  is  the  Flamen  Dialis  also  forbidden  to 
touch  raw  meat  ? 

Is  the  purpose  of  this  custom  to  remove  him  from  all 
possibility  of  eating  raw  food  ?  Or  is  it  that  meat  is 
made  unlawful  for  the  same  cause  as  flour  ?  For  it  is 
neither  the  living  animal  nor  cooked  food.  But  the 
seething  and  roasting,  being  a  process  of  conversion 
and  change,  alters  its  form  ;  while  that  which  is  fresh- 
killed  and  raw  is  not  cleanly  and  wholesome  to  look 
upon,  but  has  a  repulsive  and  even  ulcerous  appear- 
ance. 
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VI.   (E.Q.  CXI.) 

For  what  reason  did  the  Eomans  order  the 
Flamen  of  Jove  not  to  touch  nor  even  to  name 
either  a  dog  or  a  goat  ? 

WITH  regard  to  the  goat,  was  it  that  they  misliked  it 
as  a  wanton  and  unsavoury  creature,  or  that  they 
were  afraid  of  it  as  specially  liable  to  disease  ?  For  it 
appears  to  be  of  all  animals  the  most  subject  to 
epilepsy,  and  to  infect  those  that  eat  of  it  or  touch  it 
when  it  is  in  the  grip  of  this  malady.  And  observers 
tell  us  that  the  cause  lies  in  the  narrowness  of  its 
windpipe,  which  often  becomes  obstructed ;  evidence 
of  which  they  say  is  the  thin  and  high  pitch  of  its 
voice.  Indeed,  in  the  case  of  men  also  who  are  taken 
with  the  same  disease,  we  find  the  voice  often  resembles 
the  bleating  of  goats. 

As  for  the  dog,  he  is  less  uncleanly  than  the  goat, 
although  it  is  affirmed  by  some  that  by  reason  of  his 
ill  repute  he  may  not  be  suffered  to  come  within  the 
Acropolis  of  Athens  or  the  Island  of  Delos.  But  this 
is  said  in  ignorance  of  the  true  reason ;  which  is  that 
the  dog's  froward  and  pugnacious  nature  causes  him 
to  be  excluded  from  holy  temples  and  places  of 
sanctuary,  which  are  designed  to  be  safe  refuges  for 
suppliants  and  fugitives.  So  that  it  is  fitting  that  the 
Flamen  of  Jupiter  also,  being  as  it  were  a  living 
temple  and  shrine,  should  be  easy  of  access  for  all 
petitioners  and  suppliants,  without  anything  to  repel 
or  make  them  afraid.  And  for  that  reason  the  priest 
had  a  couch  set  for  him  in  the  entry  of  his  house ; 
and  any  man  who  could  fall  down  at  the  priest's 
knees  was  free  for  that  day  from  stripes  and  other 
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punishment.  And  if  a  prisoner  were  able  to  outrun 
his  pursuers  and  get  first  to  the  priest  he  was  set  free, 
and  his  bonds  and  shackles  were  flung  out  of  the 
house,  not  by  the  door,  but  down  from  the  roof.  But 
all  this  kindness  and  benevolence  would  have  been 
to  no  purpose  if  the  priest  had  kept  a  dog  in  front  of 
his  house  to  scare  away  and  terrify  all  those  who  were 
in  need  of  sanctuary.  This,  then,  is  the  true  cause  of 
the  prohibition ;  not  but  that  the  ancients  did  certainly 
esteem  the  dog  to  be  not  wholly  a  clean  animal.  For 
he  is  not  consecrated  to  any  of  the  Olympian  deities ; 
howbeit,  in  that  he  is  sent  forth  to  the  cross  ways  as  a 
meat-offering  to  Hecate,  goddess  of  the  Underworld, 
he  serves  the  purpose  of  an  expiatory  and  purificatory 
sacrifice.  Moreover,  in  Lacedsemon  they  cut  up  and 
quarter  little  whelps  as  offerings  to  Ares,  the  most 
bloodthirsty  of  all  the  gods.  And  the  Eomans  them- 
selves, in  the  month  of  purification,  sacrifice  a  dog 
upon  the  feast  of  Lupercalia  (which  answers  to  our 
Feast  of  Lycsea  in  Greece). 

Therefore  it  is  not  unnatural  that  those  who  have 
taken  upon  them  the  service  of  the  highest  and  most 
holy  of  all  the  gods  should  be  forbidden  to  make  the 
dog  either  a  familiar  companion  or  a  dweller  in  their 
house. 

VII.   (E.Q.   CXII.) 

What  is  the  reason  that  the  priest  of  Jove  is 
forbidden  either  to  touch  ivy  or  to  pass  through 
any  way  covered  overhead  by  the  trailing  vine  ? 

THIS  rule  seems  comparable  to  those  of  the  Pytha- 
goreans which  prohibit  the  disciples  from  taking  their 
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meals  on  a  chair,  or  using  as  a  seat  the  measure  called 
a  choenix,  or  stepping  over  a  broom  ;  not  that  the 
Pythagoreans  had  any  fears  or  scruples  about  such 
matters,  but  used  them  as  symbolic  prohibitions  of 
others.  So  the  act  of  walking  under  a  vine  would 
bear  reference  to  wine,  and  signify  that  it  was  unlawful 
for  the  priest  to  be  drunken.  For  they  that  be  drunken 
have  the  wine  above  their  heads,  and  are  overborne 
and  weighed  down  by  it ;  whereas  it  is  the  duty  of  men 
at  all  times  to  rise  superior  and  to  be  masters  of  this 
enjoyment,  and  not  to  be  its  slaves  and  subjects. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  ivy,  it  is  a  plant  fruitless 
and  unprofitable  to  men,  and  is  so  unstable  that  it 
cannot  support  itself,  but  needs  to  be  upheld  by  other 
trees ;  moreover,  by  its  green  shade  and  glossy  foliage 
it  seems  to  cast  a  spell  over  all  them  that  look  upon  it. 
Therefore  the  Romans  thought  (as  I  suppose)  that  such 
a  plant,  which  yields  no  profit,  ought  not  to  be  uselessly 
suffered  to  grow  and  twine  itself  about  their  houses, 
striking  its  roots  into  the  earth  and  injuring  the  plants 
that  give  it  access  to  them. 

And  for  this  reason  it  is  excluded  from  the  services 
of  the  Olympian  deities,  nor  is  any  spray  of  ivy  seen 
either  in  the  temple  of  Hera  at  Athens  or  of  Aphrodite 
at  Thebes ;  but  at  the  festival  of  Dionysus  (or  Bacchus), 
which  is  celebrated  under  the  darkness  of  night,  there 
ivy  is  to  be  found. 

But  may  we  not  also  regard  it  as  a  symbolic  pro- 
hibition of  Bacchic  feasts  and  revellings?  For  the 
women  who  are  possessed  by  the  Bacchic  frenzy 
straightway  rush  upon  the  ivy,  grasp  it  in  their  hands 
and  tear  it  in  pieces  and  chew  it  with  their  teeth. 
So  that  we  may  quite  well  believe  those  who  tell  us 
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that  there  dwells  in  the  ivy  a  spirit  that  stimulates 
and  transports  folk  to  madness,  and  that  disorders  and 
distracts  them ;  and,  to  sum  it  briefly,  makes  them 
drunk  without  wine,  and  gives  them  gratification  who 
are  of  themselves  naturally  inclined  to  frenzied  and 
fanatic  ecstasies. 


VIII.   (K.Q.  CXIII.) 

Wherefore  are  these  priests  of  Jove  not  per- 
mitted to  accept  or  be  candidates  for  any  office  of 
State,  but  are  allowed  to  have  a  lictor  bearing 
fasces,  and  a  curule  chair,  as  a  privilege  of  their 
rank  and  compensation  for  their  exclusion  from 
office  ? 

THE  first  reason  that  presents  itself  is  that,  as  in  some 
parts  of  Greece  the  dignity  of  priesthood  is  equivalent 
to  that  of  royalty,  they  selected  for  the  priests'  office 
men  of  well-known  position  and  character. 

Or  a  better  solution  may  be  that  whereas  religious 
ceremonies  have  definite  times  and  seasons,  but  for 
matters  of  public  business  there  can  be  no  times  fixed 
or  determinate,  it  was  not  possible,  if  they  happened 
at  any  time  to  coincide,  for  the  same  person  to  be 
present  at  both  ;  but  it  was  inevitable  that,  when  both 
religious  and  secular  duties  were  urgent,  one  or  the 
other  should  be  neglected ;  and  either  the  worship  of 
the  Gods  suffered  dishonour,  or  the  interests  of  the 
citizens  were  sacrificed. 

Or  lastly  we  may  suppose  that  the  Romans  being 
aware  that  in  all  human  governments  necessity  is  no 
less  strong  than  authority,  and  that  he  who  rules  over 
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a  people  (as  Hippocrates  said  of  the  physician)  must 
needs  both  see  and  handle  much  that  is  evil,  thereby 
gathering  from  the  maladies  of  others  a  harvest  of 
suffering  for  himself  ;  the  Eomans,  I  say,  being  aware 
of  this,  thought  it  not  right  that  a  man  who  might 
have  just  been  occupied  with  death  sentences  and 
executions  of  his  fellow-citizens,  or  even  (as  befell 
Brutus)  of  his  own  kinsfolk,  should  then  offer  sacrifice 
and  conduct  the  worship  of  the  Gods. 


IX.    (B.Q.   LXXXIII.) 

What  explanation  may  one  devise  of  the  follow- 
ing matters  in  Roman  history  ? 

WE  read  that  the  Komans  having  heard  that  the 
Bletonesians,  a  barbarous  tribe,  had  offered  a  human 
being  in  sacrifice  to  their  gods,  sent  for  their  rulers 
with  the  intent  to  punish  them.  But  when  it  was 
explained  that  the  barbarians  had  done  this  in  accord- 
ance with  ancient  custom,  they  let  them  go  free  but 
forbade  the  practice  for  the  future.  Yet  the  Eomans 
themselves  not  many  years  before  had  buried  alive  in  the 
Forum  Boarium,  or  cattle  market,  two  men  and  two 
women,  to  wit,  two  of  Greek  and  two  of  Gaulish  race  : 
and  it  seems  strange  and  monstrous  that  they  should 
themselves  do  the  very  thing  which  in  strangers  they 
condemn  as  impious. 

It  may  be  that  they  accounted  it  impious  to  offer 
human  sacrifices  to  the  Gods,  but  necessary  to  offer 
them  to  daemons;  or  else  that  those  who  did  thus 
according  to  mere  custom  and  law  were  offenders ;  but 
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that  they  themselves  were  acting  under  the  direction 
of  the  Sibylline  Oracles.  For  the  occasion  of  the 
Roman  sacrifice,  as  we  are  told,  was  this  :  One  of  the 
Vestal  Virgins,  named  Helvia,  as  she  was  riding  on 
horseback  was  struck  by  lightning  and  killed ;  and  she 
was  found  lying  by  the  dead  body  of  the  horse  with 
protruding  tongue,  and  with  her  garments  all  in  disarray, 
even  her  shoes,  rings,  and  headgear  being  flung  about 
in  great  disorder  as  if  done  of  set  purpose. 

This  event  soothsayers  interpreted  as  signifying 
some  terrible  disgrace  that  was  to  befall  the  holy 
maidens ;  that  it  would  become  notorious,  and  would 
involve  some  infamy  to  the  Equestrian  Order  also. 
Whereupon  a  slave  belonging  to  a  certain  knight  of 
foreign  blood  gave  information  against  three  Vestal 
Virgins  named  Emilia,  Licinia,  and  Martia,  for 
having  broken  their  vows,  and  lived  in  unchastity  for 
some  time ;  and  one  of  the  names  associated  with 
theirs  was  that  of  Butetius,  the  informer's  master. 

Accordingly  these  Vestals  were  convicted  and 
punished ;  but  since  the  whole  matter  seemed  to  be 
of  terrible  import,  the  priests  decided  to  consult  the 
Sibylline  Books.  And  we  are  told  that  they  found 
therein  certain  oracles  foretelling  that  these  actual 
events  would  come  to  pass  and  bring  great  evil  on 
Rome :  for  the  averting  of  which  they  directed  that 
two  Greeks  and  two  Gauls  should  be  sacrificed  to  some 
monstrous  and  outlandish  deities  by  being  buried  quick 
in  the  earth  in  the  place  where  the  Vestal  was  stricken 
dead. 
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X.   (K.Q.  XCVI.) 

Wherefore  are  those  Vestal  Virgins  who  have 
broken  their  vows  of  chastity  punished  in  no  other 
way  than  by  being  entombed  alive  ? 

CAN  the  reason  be  that,  while  they  burn  the  bodies  of 
the  dead  with  fire,  they  judged  it  not  right  to  perform 
with  fire  the  funeral  of  one  who  had  not  guarded 
purely  as  she  should  the  sacred  fire  ? 

Or  perchance  they  considered  it  unlawful  to  slay 
one  who  had  been  consecrated  to  the  highest  offices  of 
religion,  and  to  lay  violent  hands  upon  a  woman ;  and 
so  to  avoid  this  they  devised  a  means  whereby  she 
should  die  of  herself;  for  they  lowered  her  into  a 
small  vaulted  chamber  underground  where  was  a  light 
burning,  and  a  loaf  of  bread  and  a  little  milk  and 
water  ;  and  then  closed  in  the  chamber  from  above. 

But  even  with  this  device  of  expiation  they  have 
not  wholly  quitted  themselves  of  superstitious  fear ; 
but  even  to  this  day  the  priests  when  they  pass  over 
the  place  make  offerings  to  the  dead. 


XI.   (E.Q.  XVIII.) 

What  was  the  reason  that  many  wealthy 
Romans  were  wont  to  pay  tithe  to  Hercules  of  their 
goods  ? 

MAY  it  have  been  because  Hercules  himself  sacrificed 
at  Kome  the  tenth  or  tithe  of  the  cattle  he  had  won 
from  Geryon  ?  Or  because  he  delivered  the  Komans 
from  being  subject  to  tithe  under  the  Etrurians  ? 
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Or  shall  we  say,  if  this  account  be  held  unworthy 
of  serious  belief,  that  they  did  sacrifice  to  Hercules 
plenteously  and  without  stint  as  to  a  gluttonous  and 
luxurious  deity  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  the  reason  may  have  been  that 
they  desired  to  reduce  their  superabundant  wealth  as 
being  a  grievance  to  the  community ;  as  though  they 
were  thereby  reducing  somewhat  of  their  bodily 
strength  and  vigour,  and  so  doing  honour  to  Hercules, 
who,  as  is  known,  took  delight  in  such  abatements  and 
retrenchments  of  luxury,  being  in  all  his  life  frugal  and 
self -contented  and  averse  from  extravagance. 


XII.   (E.Q.  XXVIII.) 

Why  do  the  Romans  forbid  their  children  to 
swear  by  the  name  of  Heroules  when  beneath  a 
roof  but  bid  them  go  forth  into  the  open  air  ? 

Is  it,  as  some  say,  because  they  consider  that  Hercules 
takes  no  pleasure  in  abiding  within  the  house,  but  in 
an  outdoor  life  spent  beneath  the  open  sky  ? 

Or  is  it  rather  because  among  the  Gods  Hercules 
is  not  native  to  the  soil,  but  a  stranger  from  afar? 
For  neither  do  they  swear  by  Bacchus  under  the  roof 
of  their  dwellings,  who  also  is  a  foreign  deity. 

Or  perchance  it  is  but  said  to  children  in  jest; 
though  it  may  also  be  a  means  of  restraining  them  from 
reckless  and  hasty  swearing,  as  Favorinus  was  wont  to 
say.  For  the  rule  seems  expressly  made  to  cause  a 
delay  and  to  give  opportunity  for  reflection.  And 
one  might  agree  with  Favorinus  in  his  suggestion 
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that  this  custom  was  not  common  to  the  other  gods, 
but  was  peculiar  to  Hercules,  in  accordance  with  the 
stories  that  are  told  of  him.  For  he  is  said  to  have 
been  so  circumspect  in  the  matter  of  oaths  that  he 
never  made  an  oath  but  once  in  his  life,  and  that  was  to 
Phyleus  the  son  of  Augeas.  And  it  was  for  that  reason 
that  the  oracle  at  Delphi  gave  the  Lacedaemonians  this 
answer : 

When  oaths  throughout  your  land  shall  cease 
Sparta  shall  flourish  and  inorease. 


XIII.   (E.Q.  XXXV.) 

Why  did  the  Eomans  hold  Larentia,  being  but 
a  courtesan,  in  such  high  esteem  ? 

FOR  this  woman  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  another 
Acca  Larentia,  the  nurse  of  Eomulus,  who  is  honoured 
in  the  month  of  April.  This  Larentia  is  said  to  have 
been  surnamed  Fabula  and  to  have  derived  her  renown 
from  the  following  cause:  namely,  a  wager  made  in 
sport  with  Hercules  by  the  keeper  of  his  temple,  that 
he  should  provide  the  god  with  a  banquet  and  a  consort 
if  he  should  be  the  loser.  The  tale  goes  that  having 
lost  the  game  he  paid  the  wager  with  the  help  of 
Larentia ;  who  by  Hercules 's  direction  afterwards  be- 
came the  companion  of  a  certain  wealthy  Koman 
named  Taruntius ;  and  he  at  his  death  bequeathed  to 
her  all  his  goods.  She  in  turn  left  to  the  state  of  Kome 
all  she  died  possessed  of ;  wherefore  the  Eomans  pay 
her  this  honour  of  a  yearly  sacrifice. 
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XIV.    (B.Q.   LIX.) 

For  what  reason  was  there  one  common  altar 
for  Hercules  and  the  Muses  ? 

WAS  it  that  Hercules  taught  Evander  and  his  people 
the  knowledge  of  letters,  as  Juba  has  recorded  ?  For 
the  office  of  those  who  taught  their  friends  and  kins- 
folk was  in  those  days  accounted  honourable.  How- 
beit  in  later  times  they  began  to  take  payment  for 
teaching :  and  the  first  man  to  open  a  school  for 
letters  was  Spurius  Carvilius,  the  freedman  of  that 
Carvilius  who  put  away  his  wife. 


XV.    (B.Q.   LX.) 

Wherefore  is  it  that,  seeing  there  are  two  altars 
of  Hercules,  women  partake  not  nor  taste  of  the 
sacrifices  offered  on  the  greater  one  ? 

Is  it  because  Carmenta  and  her  womenfolk  came  too 
late  to  the  sacrifice,  and  because  the  family  of  the  Pinarii 
came  late  also  ? 

It  was  from  this  circumstance  that  the  family  of 
the  Pinarii  derived  their  name  (meaning  thereby  pined 
or  starved),  as  being  excluded  from  the  banquet  while 
the  rest  made  merry. 

Or  is  it  on  account  of  the  fable  of  Deianira  and  the 
poisoned  tunic  wherewith  she  slew  her  husband  ? 
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XVI.   (E.Q.   XC.) 

Wherefore  is  it  that  when  sacrifice  is  being 
offered  by  the  Romans  to  Hercules,  no  other  God  is 
named  by  them,  nor  is  any  dog  suffered  to  appear 
within  the  precincts  of  his  temple,  as  Varro  has 
related  in  his  history  ? 

Is  it  because  they  regard  Hercules  as  but  a  demi-god 
that  they  name  no  God  beside  him  ?  Howbeit,  ac- 
cording to  some,  Evander  erected  an  altar  to  him 
while  he  was  yet  a  man  amongst  men,  and  offered 
sacrifice  thereon.  But  of  all  animals  the  dog  was 
his  greatest  abhorrence ;  for  no  other  beast  gave  him 
such  unceasing  toil  and  trouble ;  as  for  example 
Cerberus,  and  above  all  when  Oeonus  the  son  of 
Licymnius  was  slain  by  the  sons  of  Hippocoon  in  a 
quarrel  about  a  dog,  Hercules  being  forced  to  give 
battle  lost  therein  many  of  his  friends  and  amongst 
them  his  brother  Iphicles. 


XVII.    (E.Q.   XIX.) 

Why  do  the  Romans  take  the  month  of  January 
as  the  beginning  of  their  year  ? 

FOE  in  ancient  times  March  was  accounted  the  first 
month,  as  is  evident  (among  other  proofs)  by  this 
especially  that  the  fifth  month  from  March  [July] 
is  named  Quintilis,  and  the  sixth  [August]  Sextilis, 
and  so  the  rest  in  order  until  the  last  of  all  which 
they  call  December,  reckoning  it  the  tenth  from  March. 
From  this  some  have  been  moved  to  think  and  say 
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that  the  early  Eomans  concluded  their  year  not  in 
twelve  months  but  in  ten,  by  adding  to  certain  of  the 
months  other  days  over  and  beyond  the  thirty.  Others 
again,  allowing  that  December  was  the  tenth  from 
March,  declare  that  January  and  February  were  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth;  and  that  in  the  latter  month, 
because  the  year  was  at  its  end,  they  performed  rites 
of  purification  and  offered  sacrifices  to  the  dead.  And 
[they  say]  that  afterwards  this  order  was  changed,  and 
that  January  was  made  the  first  month,  because  it  was 
on  the  new  moon  or  first  day  thereof  [which  they  call 
the  Kalends  of  January]  that  the  first  consuls  were 
appointed  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Kings. 

But  those  writers  are  more  worthy  of  credit  who 
say  that  Komulus,  being  a  man  of  war  and  of  martial 
breeding  and  deeming  himself  the  son  of  Mars,  set  the 
month  of  March,  the  namesake  of  his  father,  before 
the  rest;  but  that  Numa  his  successor,  being  a  man 
of  peace  and  desirous  to  incline  the  minds  of  his 
subjects  to  the  labours  of  husbandry  and  to  divert 
them  from  war,  assigned  the  priority  to  January  and 
promoted  Janus  to  great  honour,  as  being  a  God  more 
concerned  with  the  affairs  of  government  and  tillage 
than  with  the  concerns  of  war. 

Consider,  too,  whether  Numa  did  not  make  this 
month  the  beginning  of  his  year  as  suiting  well  with 
nature's  seasons  in  our  regard.  For  generally  speaking 
there  is  no  one  point  in  all  the  annual  circuit  which 
can  be  naturally  reckoned  either  first  or  last,  but 
different  folk  take  different  points  of  time  wherefrom 
to  begin.  And  those  do  best  who  take  their  beginning 
from  the  winter  solstice,  when  the  sun,  having  ceased 
to  recede,  turns  in  his  course  and  wheels  again  toward 
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us.  For  such  a  beginning  is,  in  a  manner  of  speaking, 
in  agreement  both  with  man  and  nature  ;  seeing  it 
increases  for  us  the  time  of  daylight,  and  diminishes 
the  time  of  darkness  ;  and  brings  nearer  to  us  the  orb 
which  is  the  Lord  and  Master  of  all  Creation's  ebb  and 
flow.1 

XVIII.   (E.Q.   XXII.) 

Why  is  it  that  they  believe  Janus  to  have  had 
two  faces,  and  represent  him  thus  both  in  painting 
and  sculpture  ? 

Is  it  because  he  is  of  Greek  birth  and  came,  as  we  are 
told,  from  Perrhaebia,  and,  having  crossed  into  Italy, 
dwelt  with  the  stranger  folk  there  and  changed  both 
their  language  and  their  manner  of  living  ?  Or  is  it 
rather  that,  whereas  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  had  here- 
tofore been  savage  and  lawless  in  their  habits,  he 
reclaimed  arid  reduced  them  to  law  and  order  by  teach- 
ing them  to  practise  husbandry,  and  to  live  as 
citizens  ? 

XIX.    (E.Q.   XLI.) 

How  came  it  that  the  ancient  coinage  of  the 
Eomans  bore  on  one  side  the  image  of  Janus  with 
two  faces,  and  on  the  reverse  either  the  prow  or  the 
stern  of  a  vessel  engraved  thereon  ? 

WAS  it,  as  most  folk  relate,  in  honour  of  Saturn's 
having  crossed  into  Italy  in  a  vessel  of  the  kind  ?  But 
this  might  equally  be  said  of  many  others  ;  for  Janus 

1  Or  '  this  transitory  world.' 
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and  Evander  and  JEneas  came  thither  also  by  sea. 
The  more  reasonable  conjecture  is  this :  that  there  are 
some  matters  which  are  honourable  for  states  to 
possess  and  others  which  are  necessary  ;  and  of  things 
honourable  the  greatest  is  good  government,  and  of  things 
necessary  the  greatest  is  abundance  of  supplies.  Inas- 
much then  as  Janus  introduced  sound  government 
and  civilisation  into  their  life,  whilst  their  river  Tiber 
being  navigable  furnished  them  with  good  store  of 
necessaries,  conveying  some  from  the  sea  and  others 
from  inland,  their  coinage  bore  the  device  of  the  law- 
giver, with  the  double  form  because  of  the  change 
which,  as  I  have  said,  he  introduced  ;  and  as  the  device 
of  the  river,  a  passage  boat  or  barge. 

They  also  used  a  different  currency  stamped  with 
the  device  of  an  ox,  a  sheep,  and  a  swine,  for  this  reason 
that  their  wealth  was  derived  mainly  from  such  live 
stock  and  that  their  goods  and  substance  lay  in  cattle. 
And  it  was  owing  to  this  that  many  of  the  names  of 
the  ancient  Komans  were,  as  Fenestella  tells  us,  such 
as  Ovilii,  Bubulci,  and  Porcii,  or  as  one  might  say, 
Shepherds,  Neatherds,  and  Swineherds. 


XX.    (K.Q.  III.) 

What  is  the  reason  that,  of  all  the  many  temples 
of  Diana  which  are  in  Rome,  one  only,  namely  that 
which  stands  in  the  Vicus  Patricius,  is  not  to  be 
entered  by  men  ? 

Is  it  on  account  of  the  legend  that  is  told  of  the  matter, 
how  that  a  man  once  offered  violence  to  a  woman  who  had 
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come  thither  to  worship  the  goddess  ;  and  that  he  was 
set  upon  and  torn  to  pieces  by  hounds  ?  For  we  are 
told  that,  after  this,  a  certain  religious  awe  came  upon 
the  people,  so  that  they  suffered  no  man  any  more  to 
enter  the  temple. 


XXI.   (K.Q.   IV.) 

For  what  reason  is  it  that  whereas  in  all  other 
temples  of  Diana  men  are  wont  to  set  up  stags1 
horns,  the  horns  of  oxen  are  placed  in  her  temple  on 
the  Aventine  ? 

Is  it  for  a  memorial  of  the  ancient  tale  that  is  told, 
how  a  certain  man  of  the  Sabines,  Antron  Coratius  by 
name,  had  a  cow  exceeding  well  favoured  and  greater 
in  growth  than  all  others  ;  and  being  told  by  a  seer 
that  the  city  of  him  who  should  sacrifice  that  cow  to 
Diana  on  the  Aventine  was  fated  to  become  the  queen 
and  ruler  of  all  Italy,  he  betook  himself  to  Home  with 
intent  to  sacrifice  the  cow  ?  But  a  certain  bondservant 
told  King  Servius  secretly  of  the  seer's  prophecy, 
and  the  King  told  Cornelius  the  priest.  Wherefore 
Cornelius  bade  Antron  go  and  bathe  himself  in  the 
Tiber  before  sacrificing  ;  for,  said  he,  those  who  offer 
sacrifice  are  ever  wont  so  to  do.  The  man  therefore 
went  to  bathe  himself,  but  or  ever  he  could  return, 
Servius  sacrificed  the  cow  to  the  goddess  and  fastened 
the  horns  to  the  wall  of  her  temple.  This  tale  is  told 
both  by  Juba  and  Varro,  save  only  that  Varro  hath  not 
set  down  in  writing  the  name  of  this  Antron ;  nor  doth 
he  say  that  it  was  by  Cornelius  the  priest,  but  by  the 
temple-keeper,  that  the  Sabine  was  beguiled. 

F 
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XXII.   (E.Q.  XI.) 

What  is  the  reason  that  they  sacrifice  to  Saturn 
bareheaded  / 

Is  it  because  the  custom  of  covering  the  head  at 
sacrifice  was  bequeathed  to  them  by  tineas,  but  the 
sacrifice  offered  to  Saturn  is  altogether  of  older  time  ? 

Or  is  it  because  they  cover  themselves  for  the  Gods 
of  heaven  above,  but  regard  Saturn  as  a  god  of  the 
earth  and  the  world  below  ?  Or  for  this  reason,  that 
nothing  which  belongs  to  truth  is  kept  in  concealment 
or  shadow,  and  that  the  Eomans  account  Saturn  to  be 
the  Father  of  Truth  ? 


XXIII.   (E.Q.  XII.) 

Why  is  it  that  they  account  Saturn  to  be  the 
Father  of  Truth  ? 

Is  it  because  like  some  philosophers  they  deem  Saturn, 
that  is  Kronos,  to  be  Time,  that  is  in  Greek  Chronos, 
and  Time  is  the  discoverer  of  Truth?1  Or  may  we 
suppose  that  the  fabled  age  when  Saturn  was  King, 
as  being  most  righteous,  had  a  greater  share  of  Truth 
than  any  other  ? 

1  Compare  the  well-known  legend  on  the  coins  of  Philip  and  Mary : 
'  VERITAS  TEMPOBIS  FILIA.' 
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XXIV.    (E,Q.  XCVII.) 

Wherefore  is  it  that  at  the  chariot  race  which 
is  held  upon  the  Ides  of  December,  the  horse  that 
is  upon  the  '  off'  side  of  the  winning  pair  is  sacri- 
ficed as  holy  unto  Mars  ;  while  its  tail  is  cut  off 
and  conveyed  into  the  temple  of  Juno  Begina, 
whose  altar  is  sprinkled  with  its  blood  ?  And 
why  is  it  that  for  the  head  there  is  a  contest 
between  two  factions,  one  coming  out  of  the  street 
called  the  Via  Sacra,  and  the  other  from  the 
Suburra  ? 

Is  it  possible,  as  some  say,  that,  as  Troy  was  taken, 
according  to  the  fable,  by  means  of  a  horse,  the 
Romans,  counting  themselves  Trojans  by  descent, 
punish  a  horse  in  commemoration  of  the  event  ?  As 
also  one  of  the  poets  has  said : 

Ilion's  glorious  sons  took  wives  of  the  daughters  of  Latium. 

Or  is  it  because  the  horse  is  a  creature  of  high  courage 
and  warlike  spirit ;  and  men  commonly  offer  to  the 
Gods  in  sacrifice  that  which  is  most  pleasing  and 
appropriate  to  them?  So  the  victorious  horse  is 
sacrificed  to  Mars  because  of  his  connexion  with 
victory  and  strength. 

The  reason,  however,  may  be  that  the  special 
function  of  this  deity  is  steadfastness  and  tenacity, 
whereby  those  who  stand  their  ground  vanquish  those 
who  stand  not,  but  take  to  flight.  Swiftness,  then,  as 
if  it  were  the  support  and  mainstay  of  cowardice,  is 
devoted  to  punishment ;  to  teach  men,  in  symbolical 
figure,  that  they  who  play  the  coward  shall  have  no 
hope  of  safety. 

F  2 
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XXV.   (E.Q.  LXXXVIL) 

Wherefore  do   they  part   the   hair  of  newly 
wedded  brides  with  the  point  of  a  javelin  ? 

Is  this  custom  intended  as  a  sign  that  the  first  Koman 
wives  were  wedded  by  compulsion  and  under  con- 
ditions of  war  ? 

Or  is  it  to  let  them  understand  that,  being  wedded 
to  men  of  warlike  breed  and  character,  they  are  to 
accept  only  such  adornment  as  is  simple  and  severe 
and  plain  ?  For  even  so  Lycurgus  bade  the  Spartans 
fashion  their  doorways  and  roof-timbers  with  saw  and 
axe  only,  suffering  no  other  instrument  to  be  employed, 
to  the  end  that  he  might  banish  all  superfluity  and 
extravagance. 

Or  does  the  practice  darkly  symbolise  separation  ? 
as  if  wedlock  should  never  be  broken  asunder,  save  by 
the  force  of  arms  ? 

Or  was  it  that  they  referred  most  of  the  ceremonies 
of  marriage  to  Juno?  The  spear  certainly  is  sacred 
to  Juno,  and  most  of  her  statues  represent  her  leaning 
upon  a  spear.  And  for  this  cause  she  bears  the  name 
Quiritis,  quiris  being  the  name  for  a  spear  among  the 
ancient  people.  Mars  also  for  the  same  reason  is  said 
to  have  been  called  Quirinus. 


XXVI.    (E.Q.  LXXXIX.) 

Why  do  they  call  the  Quirinalia  the  '  Feast  of 
Fools '  f 

Is  it  because  they  have  assigned  this  day  (as  Juba 
states)  to  those  who  are  ignorant  of  their  own  family, 
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or  to  those  who  have  omitted  to  sacrifice  like  the  rest 
of  their  fellow- citizens,  according  to  their  tribes  at  the 
Feast  of  Fornacalia?  Whether  the  cause  of  this 
neglect  was  want  of  leisure,  or  absence  from  home,  or 
ignorance,  licence  was  granted  them  to  rectify  the 
omission  and  celebrate  the  feast  upon  this  day. 


XXVII.    (E.Q.   LI.) 

Why  is  it  that  beside  the  images  of  the  Lares 
which  are  called  by  a  special  usage  Prcestites 
there  is  set  the  figure  of  a  dog,  and  why  are  the 
Lares  themselves  clothed  in  the  skins  of  dogs  ? 

Is  it  that  the  word  Praestites  signifies  Presidents  or 
Guardians ;  and  that  such  guardians  should  keep 
watch  and  ward  over  the  house  and  be,  even  as  a  dog 
is,  a  terror  to  strangers,  but  gentle  to  those  at  home  ? 

Or  is  it  more  correct  to  say  as  some  Romans  do, 
with  Chrysippus  and  his  school,  that  there  are  certain 
evil  spirits  roaming  about  the  eartti,  which  the  Gods 
employ  for  the  punishment  of  unholy  and  unrighteous 
persons ;  and  that  in  like  manner  the  Lares  are  a  kind 
of  avenging  furies,  spirits  of  retribution,  that  oversee 
men's  lives  and  households  ?  This  would  be  a  reason 
for  their  being  clad  in  dogs'  skins,  and  for  their  having 
a  dog  seated  behind  them  ;  because  they  are  skilled  to 
track  out  and  hunt  down  evildoers. 
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XXVIII.    (E.Q.  XXXVIII.) 

For  what  cause  did  Quintus  Metellus  who  was 
chief  pontiff ,  and  in  other  matters  esteemed  to  be 
both  prudent  and  statesmanlike,  forbid  the  taking 
of  auspices  after  the  month  Sextilis  which  is  now 
called  August  ? 

WAS  it  because  just  as  morning  or  noon  is  the  time  of 
day,  and  likewise  the  beginning  or  middle  of  the  month 
is  the  season  when  we  attend  to  such  matters,  while 
we  avoid  the  times  of  sunset  and  declination  as  unmeet 
for  them,  even  so  Metellus  considered  that  the  time 
after  eight  months  is,  as  it  were,  the  evening  and  sunset  of 
the  year  which  is  then  declining  and  drawing  to  its  end  ? 
Or  is  it  that  birds  should  only  be  used  for  this 
purpose  when  they  are  in  their  prime  and  perfection  ? 
And  such  they  are  before  summer-time ;  but  in  autumn 
some  are  weak  and  sickly,  and  others  are  but  fledglings 
and  half-grown  ;  whilst  others  are  not  to  be  seen  at  all, 
having  migrated  owing  to  the  season  of  the  year. 


XXIX.    (B.Q.   LXXII.) 

For  what  reason  did  the  Eomans  consider  that 
those  priests  who  observed  the  flight  of  birds 
(whom  formerly  they  named  Auspices  but  now 
Augurs)  ought  to  keep  their  lamps  open  always 
and  never  set  the  cover  upon  them  ? 

WAS  it  perchance,  as  the  Pythagoreans  used  small 
matters  to  symbolise  great  ones,  forbidding  to  sit  upon 
a  quart  measure,  and  to  stir  a  fire  with  a  sword,  so  the 
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ancient  Romans  used  many  mysteries,  and  especially 
with  regard  to  their  priests  ?  This  rule  concerning 
the  lamp  would  be  an  example ;  for  the  lamp  is  an 
emblem  of  the  body  which  contains  the  soul.  For  the 
soul  within  is  like  the  light ;  and  the  intelligent  and 
reasonable  part  of  it  ought  to  be  always  open  and 
observant,  and  never  to  be  enclosed  or  blown  out. 
Now  when  winds  are  blowing,  birds  are  unsettled,  and 
afford  no  sure  presages,  because  of  their  wandering 
and  uncertain  behaviour. 

By  this  usage  then  they  teach  their  augurs  to  go 
forth  for  observation,  not  when  winds  are  abroad,  but 
in  calm  and  serene  weather,  when  they  are  able  to  use 
their  lamps  open  and  uncovered. 


XXX.   (K.Q.  LXXIII.) 

Wherefore  was  it  unlawful  for  any  augur  who 
was  suffering  from  a  bodily  sore  to  take  the 
auspices  ? 

METHINKS  this  also  was  a  symbol  or  token,  to  signify 
that  no  man  should  minister  in  religious  rites  if  he  had 
any  vexation  at  the  heart  or  private  grief  and  passion 
in  his  soul,  but  only  such  as  were  free  from  sorrow  and 
of  uncorrupt  and  undistracted  mind. 

Or  again,  it  is  reasonable  that  if  it  would  be  wrong 
to  offer  in  sacrifice  any  victim  that  has  a  sore  upon  it, 
or  to  take  auspices  from  birds  that  are  unhealthy,  still 
more  ought  the  priests  to  be  careful  of  themselves  in 
such  matters,  and  only  to  approach  the  signs  and 
portents  of  the  Gods  if  they  themselves  be  pure  and 
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undefiled  and  without  blemish.     For  an  ulcer  or  sore 
seems  to  be  a  mutilation  and  defilement  of  the  body. 


XXXI.  (B.Q.  LXXVIII.) 

What  is   the  reason  that  in  taking  auspices 
the  Sinister  is  the  fortunate  ? 

IT  is  doubtful  whether  the  belief  is  not  wholly  untrue, 
people  having  been  led  astray  by  the  language  of  the 
country.  For  they  (the  Romans)  call  the  left  hand 
Sinistrum,  and  to  leave  alone  is  with  them  Sinere ; 
and  when  they  bid  a  man  '  Leave  that  alone,'  they  say 
'  Sine.' 

That  bird,  then,  whose  flight  counsels  leaving  alone 
any  action,  being  as  it  were  Sinisterion,  the  common 
folk  wrongly  conceive  to  be  Sinister,  that  is,  on  the 
left  hand,  and  name  it  accordingly. 

Again,  it  may  be,  as  Dionysius  relates,  that  when 
Ascanius  son  of  ^neas  was  engaging  in  battle  against 
Mezentius,  it  thundered  on  his  left  hand  and  brought 
him  victory ;  and  that  the  soothsayers  so  interpreted 
the  omen  and  have  preserved  this  interpretation  to  the 
present  day.  According  to  others,  this  happened,  not 
to  Ascanius,  but  to  his  father  ^Eneas. 

The  Thebans  undoubtedly  routed  their  enemies  and 
won  the  battle  of  Leuctra  with  the  left  wing  of  their 
army  ;  and  on  this  account  they  made  it  a  rule,  in  all 
battles  from  that  time,  to  give  the  command  and 
conduct  of  the  fight  to  the  left  wing. 

Another  and  more  likely  reason  may  be  that,  as 
Juba  says,  the  North,  to  a  man  facing  the  sunrise,  is 
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on  his  left  hand ;  and  the  North  according  to  some  is 
the  right  and  uppermost  side  of  the  world. 

There  is  also  this  consideration,  that  the  left  being 
naturally  the  weaker  side,  the  omens  which  present 
themselves  thereon  do  in  a  manner  strengthen  and 
support  its  lack  of  power,  and  raise  it  to  a  level  with 
the  other. 

Or,  lastly,  it  may  be  that  they,  regarding  things 
mortal  and  earthly  as  set  over  against  things  divine 
and  heavenly,  considered  that  whatever  for  us  lies  on 
the  left  hand  is  sent  forth  by  the  Gods  from  their  right. 


XXXII.   (B.Q.   XCIII.) 

Why  do  they  regard  Vultures  more  than  any 
other  fowls  in  taking  of  auguries  ? 

Is  this  because  twelve  vultures  appeared  to  Komulus 
at  the  founding  of  Borne  ? 

Or  is  it  because  of  all  birds  this  is  the  least  common 
and  familiar?  For  one  does  not  easily  light  upon  a 
vulture's  eyrie ;  but  suddenly  the  birds  come  into  view 
from  somewhere  afar,  and  therefore  is  the  sight  of  them 
full  of  ominous  meaning. 

Or  it  may  be  that  the  Komans  learned  it  of  Hercules, 
if  what  Herodotus  says  of  him  is  true,  that  he  took 
especial  joy  when  at  his  entering  upon  an  adventure 
there  appeared  to  him  any  vultures.  And  for  this 
reason :  that  he  considered  the  vulture  to  be  of  all 
birds  of  prey  the  most  just ;  first,  because  he  never 
touches  any  living  thing,  nor  takes  the  life  of  any 
creature,  as  do  eagles  and  hawks  and  mousing  owls  ; 
but  feeds  ever  upon  dead  carrion.  Neither  in  this  does 
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he  prey  upon  his  own  kind.  For  no  one  has  ever  yet 
seen  a  vulture  taste  the  flesh  of  any  fowl ;  whereas 
eagles  and  hawks  do  especially  chase  and  strike  down 
those  of  their  own  kind,  that  is  to  say,  other  birds.  And, 
as  ^Eschylus  has  it : 

How  can  the  fowl  be  counted  clean 
That  preys  upon  his  fellow  ? 

And  towards  men  one  may  fairly  say,  he  is  the  most 
innocent  of  birds ;  for  he  destroys  no  fruit  nor  plant, 
neither  does  harm  to  any  domestic  animal.  Moreover, 
if  the  fable  of  the  Egyptians  about  vultures  be  true 
that  they  are  all  females,  and  are  impregnated  by  the 
East  wind,  as  trees  are  by  the  West,  it  is  reasonable 
that  presages  and  omens  derived  from  them  should  be 
altogether  safe  and  trustworthy,  compared  with  other 
fowls  whose  prognostications  are  rendered  greatly 
confused  and  uncertain  by  their  being  subject  to  the 
excitements  of  the  pairing  season,  and  the  chasing, 
attacking,  and  escaping  from  one  another. 


XXXIII.   (K.Q.  XCIX.) 

Wherefore  is  it  that  when  a  member  of  any 
other  priesthood  is  found  guilty  of  crime  and 
banished,  they  deprive  him  of  his  office  and  appoint 
another  to  succeed  him,  whereas  an  Augur,  how- 
ever great  be  the  crimes  proved  against  him,  is 
never  deprived  of  office  so  long  as  he  lives  ? 

Is  it  because  as  some  say  they  desire  that  no  man 
unless  he  be  a  priest  should  know  the  mysteries  of  their 
religion;  or  because  they  would  not,  by  making  him 
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a  private  individual,  absolve  an  augur  from  those  oaths 
by  which  he  has  once  been  straitly  bound  to  secrecy  ? 

Or  is  the  word  Augur  a  title  not  so  much  of  dignity 
and  office  as  of  knowledge  and  skill  ?  In  such  case  it 
would  be  like  deposing  a  musician  from  being  a 
musician,  or  a  physician  from  being  a  physician,  or 
like  forbidding  a  prophet  to  be  any  more  a  prophet ; 
since  they  would  have  no  power  to  deprive  him  of  his 
skill  and  ability,  albeit  they  might  deprive  him  of  his 
title. 

Neither  do  they  appoint  another  to  succeed  him,  as 
they  reasonably  desire  to  keep  the  original  number  of 
the  augurs  unimpaired. 


XXXIV.    (E.Q.   V.) 

Why  is  it  that  persons  who  have  been  falsely  re- 
ported to  have  died  in  a  foreign  country,  if  they 
return  safe,  are  not  permitted  to  enter  their  house 
by  the  door,  but  must  needs  climb  up  on  to  the  tiles 
and  enter  through  the  roof  ? 

VARRO  gives  an  altogether  fabulous  explanation ;  for 
he  tells  us  that  in  the  Sicilian  war  a  great  sea-fight 
was  fought,  and  that  an  untrue  report  was  spread  con- 
cerning many  of  the  combatants,  that  they  had  been 
slain ;  and  that  though  they  returned  home  nevertheless 
in  a  short  while  after  they  all  died.  But  a  certain  one 
of  them,  when  he  would  have  entered  his  house,  found 
the  door  fast  shut  of  its  own  accord,  and  though  they 
tried  all  means  to  open  it,  yet  might  it  not  be  unfastened. 
Therefore  he  passed  the  night  where  he  was  before  his 
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own  door  ;  and  in  his  sleep  he  dreamed  a  dream  which 
showed  him  a  means  of  entering  from  the  roof  by  a 
rope.  This  he  accordingly  did ;  and  had  good  fortune 
all  his  life  after,  and  lived  to  a  good  old  age.  From 
this,  according  to  Varro,  the  custom  was  established 
for  all  men  after  to  observe. 

But  I  question  whether  this  custom  has  not  a 
certain  resemblance  to  the  customs  of  the  Greeks. 
For  they  accounted  not  those  to  be  ceremonially  pure 
for  whom  funeral  rites  and  a  sepulchre  had  been  pre- 
pared as  if  they  had  been  dead ;  nor  did  they  allow 
them  to  forgather  with  themselves  or  to  approach  the 
sacrifices  of  the  Gods.  Now  it  is  told  of  one  who  had 
become  a  victim  of  this  superstitious  practice,  a  man 
named  Aristinus,  that  he  sent  to  Delphi  to  entreat  the 
oracle  and  to  pray  that  he  might  be  delivered  from  the 
disabilities  which  this  custom  imposed  upon  him ;  and 
the  answer  of  Apollo's  priestess  was  as  follows : — 

All  that  a  mother  doth  for  her  new-born  child  in  the  cradle 
Do  thou  endure ;  and  afterward  offer  thy  dues  unto  Heaven. 

Aristinus  thereupon,  having  well  considered  the  matter, 
entrusted  himself  to  his  womenfolk  to  be  treated  as  a 
new-born  infant :  and  after  him  all  other  men  have 
done  the  like,  being  called  Hysteropotmi,  that  is  to  say, 
supposed  to  be  dead  and  found  to  be  living. 

But  there  are  some  who  say  that  the  custom  is  an 
ancient  one  and  that  all  these  ceremonies  were  observed 
before  Aristinus.  There  is  nothing  surprising,  then,  in 
the  Komans  also  holding  that  such  as  were  supposed 
to  have  been  once  buried  and  to  have  been  enrolled 
amongst  the  departed  ought  not  to  enter  in  at  the  main 
entrance,  by  which  they  go  forth  for  sacrifice,  and  return 
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after  sacrificing ;  but  to  go  up  to  the  roof  and  descend 
from  above  out  of  the  open  air  into  the  house :  for  it 
is  under  the  open  air  of  heaven  that  all  rites  of 
purification  are  commonly  performed. 


XXXV.    (B.Q.   XXI.) 

Why  is  it  that  the  Latins  hold  the  woodpecker 
sacred  and  are  all  most  careful  to  do  the  bird  no 
harm  ? 

Is  it  because  Picus  is  said  to  have  been  transformed  by 
the  enchantments  of  his  wife,  and  to  have  been 
changed  into  a  woodpecker,  in  which  form  he  uttered 
prophecies  and  gave  oracular  answers  to  those  who 
questioned  him  ? 

Or  shall  we  regard  this  as  altogether  incredible  and 
monstrous,  and  the  other  account  as  more  acceptable, 
namely,  that  when  Komulus  and  Kemus  were  exposed, 
not  only  did  a  she- wolf  nourish  them  with  her  milk, 
but  also  a  woodpecker  came  to  and  fro  and  brought 
them  food  ?  For  it  is  noticeable  that  to  this  day,  as 
Nigidius  has  observed,  wheresoever  in  woody  places 
under  hills  a  woodpecker  is  seen,  there  also  may  be 
found  a  wolf.  Or  is  it  rather  that  since  they  assign 
certain  birds  as  sacred  to  certain  gods,  so  they  deem 
this  bird  consecrate  to  Mars?  For  it  is  of  a  bold 
and  saucy  nature,  and  its  beak  is  so  strong  that  it  can 
overthrow  oak-trees  when  by  its  tapping  it  has  reached 
their  core  and  marrow. 
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XXXVI.   (RQ.   XXXII.) 

For  what  reason  do  the  Romans  cast  into  the 
river  Tiber  from  the  Sublician  Bridge  certain 
images  of  men,  and  give  them  the  name  of  Argei  ? 

Is  it  because  in  former  times  the  barbarians  who  dwelt 
in  those  parts  were  accustomed  to  put  to  death  in  this 
manner  those  of  the  Greeks  whom  they  captured,  and 
that  Hercules,  who  was  highly  esteemed  by  them, 
abolished  the  custom  of  murdering  strangers,  and  taught 
them  to  fling  images  of  men  in  imitation  of  their  ancient 
superstition?  (Now  the  men  of  old  used  to  call  all 
Greeks  alike  by  the  name  of  Argei.)  Unless,  indeed,  it 
were  true  that  since  the  Arcadians  accounted  the  Argives 
as  their  enemies,  because  they  were  their  near  neigh- 
bours, Evander  and  his  followers  when  they  fled  from 
Arcadia  and  settled  in  Italy  retained  the  remembrance 
of  their  wrongs  and  their  hostility  towards  them. 


XXXVII.   (E.Q.   LXXI.) 

Wherefore  is  it  that  they  bind  a  wisp  of  hay  to 
the  horns  of  such  cattle  as  are  dangerous,  as  a 
warning  to  those  who  may  come  in  their  way  ? 

Is  it  because  satiety  and  fullness  make  both  cattle  and 
horses  and  asses  and  menfolk  to  wax  insolent?  As 
Sophocles  has  it : 

But  thou  art  restive  as  a  full-fed  colt, 

Thy  jowl  and  maw  well  lined  with  provender. 
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And  it  was  on  this  account  that  the  Komans  used  to 
say  that  Marcus  Crassus  '  had  hay  upon  his  horn.' 

For  though  they  fiercely  attacked  the  others  in  the 
government,  yet  did  they  beware  of  him  as  being  ready 
of  defence  and  hard  to  cope  with.  However,  it  was 
said  afterwards  on  the  other  hand  that  Caesar  had 
plucked  away  the  hay  from  Crassus.  For  he  was  the 
first  to  withstand  him  in  the  government  and  to  treat 
him  with  contempt. 

NOTE.— If  Plutarch  had  deigned  to  read  Horace  he  might  have 
referred  his  readers  to  the  well-known  line  in  Sat.  i.  4, « Feenum  habet 
in  cornu,  longe  fuge,'  where  see  Wickham's  note.  Whether  savage 
cattle  were  really  ever  treated  in  this  way  seems  open  to  question.  One 
can  imagine  difficulties  occurring. 


XXXVIII,  (K.Q.  XCII.) 

Wherefore  do   they   bestow  on  him  who  has 
saved  the  life  of  a  citizen  in  war  a  wreath  of  oak- 


WAS  it  because  the  oak-tree  is  plentiful  everywhere  and 
ever  ready  to  the  hand  in  campaigns  ? 

Or  because  the  oak-wreath  is  sacred  to  Jove  and 
Juno,  whom  they  look  upon  as  guardians  of  the  city  ? 

Or  is  the  custom  an  ancient  one  derived  from  the 
Arcadians,  who  have  a  sort  of  kinship  with  the  oak ;  for 
they  are  thought  to  be  the  first-born  of  all  men  from 
the  earth  even  as  the  oak  is  of  all  plants  ? 
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XXXIX.    (E.Q.  XCIV.) 

For  what  reason  does  the  temple  of  Msculapiits 
stand  without  the  City  ? 

Is  it  because  the  Eomans  considered  that  it  was  more 
healthful  to  dwell  outside  than  inside  the  town  ?  The 
Greeks,  we  know,  have  their  temples  of  ^Esculapius 
generally  built  on  high  ground  where  the  air  is  pure. 

Or  is  it  that  they  believe  that  this  deity  came  by 
invitation  from  Epidaurus?  The  temple  of  JSscula- 
pius  was  certainly  built  not  in  their  city  by  the 
Epidaurians,  but  at  some  distance  from  it. 

Or  might  it  be  that  when  the  serpent  came  out  of 
the  trireme  on  to  the  Island  at  Kome  and  disappeared 
from  sight,  they  considered  that  the  God  thereby 
indicated  the  site  where  he  would  have  his  temple 
built  ? 


XL.    (E.Q.   XCVIIL) 

For  what  reason  do  the  Censors  upon  taking 
up  their  office,  before  doing  any  other  business, 
make  a  contract  for  the  feeding  of  the  sacred 
geese,  and  for  the  painting  anew  of  the  images  of 
the  Gods  ? 

IT  may  be  that  they  would  fain  begin  with  that  work 
which  was  of  least  account  and  entailed  the  smallest 
expense  and  trouble.  Or  possibly  it  is  a  commemora- 
tion of  an  ancient  debt  of  gratitude  owed  to  these 
creatures  ever  since  the  war  with  the  Gauls,  because  it 
was  these  geese  which  perceived  the  Barbarians  as 
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they  were  in  the  very  act  of  scaling  the  rampart  of  the 
Capitol  in  the  night  (the  watch-dogs  being  fast  asleep), 
and  by  their  cries  aroused  the  guard. 

Another  reason  may  be  that,  the  Censors  being 
the  guardians  of  matters  of  the  highest  concern,  and 
having  the  supervision  and  inspection  of  temples  and 
other  public  buildings,  and  of  the  lives  and  characters 
of  citizens,  they  have  especial  regard  to  that  creature 
which  is  most  vigilant  of  all  living  things.  And  by 
bestowing  this  care  upon  the  birds  they  stimulate  and 
urge  the  citizens  not  to  be  careless  or  indifferent  in 
religious  matters. 

As  to  the  repainting  of  the  images  of  the  Gods,  that 
is  a  necessary  duty,  for  the  vermilion  dye  with  which 
they  were  wont  to  colour  the  ancient  images  quickly 
fades  and  perishes. 


XLI.   (E.Q.  LII.) 

Why  do  the  Romans  sacrifice  a  dog  to  the 
goddess  who  is  called  Genita  Mana,  and  pray  to 
her  that  no  one  of  those  born  in  the  household  may 
come  to  good  ? 

Is  it  because  Genita  Mana  is  a  deity  concerned  with 
the  birth  and  procreation  of  things  corruptible  ?  For 
the  name  of  the  Goddess  signifies  fluxion  and  genera- 
tion— mano  and  gigno.  As  then  the  Greeks  sacrificed 
a  dog  to  Proserpina,  so  also  perhaps  the  Eomans 
sacrifice  to  Genita  on  behalf  of  those  born  in  the 
household.  Socrates  tells  us  that  the  Argives  sacrificed 
a  dog  to  Ilithyia  to  obtain  a  safe  deliverance  in  child- 
birth. 
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But  with  regard  to  the  prayer  that  none  of  those 
born  in  the  household  should  ever  come  to  good,  may 
it  have  referred  not  to  persons  but  to  dogs  ?  for  dogs 
indeed  ought  to  be  fierce-tempered  and  terrible. 

Or  it  may  be,  since  the  dead  are  spoken  of  with 
tenderness  as  the  Good,  that  they  pray,  under 
cover  of  these  words,  that  none  of  their  household 
may  die.  There  is  nothing  to  wonder  at  in  this  ;  for 
Aristotle  says  that  in  a  certain  treaty  between  the 
Arcadians  and  the  Lacedaemonians  a  clause  was  in- 
serted that  they  should  make  none  of  the  Tegeans 
good  on  account  of  the  help  they  had  given  to  those 
who  favoured  Sparta ;  thereby  meaning  that  they 
should  put  none  to  death. 


XLII.   (E.Q.   LXI.) 

For  what  reason  is  it  forbidden  either  to 
mention  or  to  inquire  anything  or  to  utter  the 
name  of  that  Deity,  whether  it  be  male  or  female, 
to  whom  belongs  especially  the  guardianship  and 
protection  of  Rome  ?  Now,  they  connect  this  pro- 
hibition with  a  religious  sentiment;  for  they 
relate  that  a  certain  Valerius  Soranus  came  to  an 
evil  end  for  having  divulged  this  secret. 

Is  it  because,  as  some  Eoman  historians  have  asserted, 
there  are  certain  evocations  and  enchantments  of  the 
Gods,  whereby  the  Romans  believed  that  certain  Gods 
had  been  evoked  from  among  their  enemies,  and  had 
transferred  their  abode  to  themselves ;  and  so  they 
were  afraid  lest  other  nations  might  serve  them  in  like 
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manner?  For  even  as  the  Tyrians  are  said  to  have 
put  chains  upon  the  images  of  their  Gods,  and  other 
folk  are  said  to  demand  pledges  of  return  when  they 
take  them  forth  of  the  city  for  ablution  or  purification, 
so  also  the  Romans  considered  that  secrecy  and 
ignorance  were  the  surest  and  safest  protection  for 
their  God. 

Or  perhaps  the  reason  may  be  that,  as  Homer  has 
it, 1  ( Earth  is  the  common  mother  of  all  men/  in  order 
that  men  should  worship  all  the  Gods  alike,  and 
should  honour  them  as  common  lords  of  the  earth — 
so  the  ancient  Romans  kept  secret  the  deity  which 
ruled  over  their  security,  desiring  that  not  only  this 
one,  but  all  the  Gods  should  be  had  in  honour  by  the 
citizens. 


XLIII.   (R.Q.  LXVIII.) 

What  is  the  reason  that  the  Luperci  offer  in 
sacrifice  a  dog  ?  [The  Luperci  are  those  persons 
who,  at  the  festival  of  the  Lupercalia,  run  through 
the  streets  naked  save  for  a  girdle,  and  smite  with 
a  thong  of  hide  all  ivhom  they  meetJ] 

Is  it  that  this  performance  is  a  purification  of  the 
city  ?  seeing  that  they  call  the  month  wherein  it  occurs 
February,  and  the  day  itself  Febrate,  and  the  ceremony 
of  smiting  with  the  thongs  they  call  Februare,  a  word 
which  signifies  purification. 

Now,  all  the  Greeks,  it  may  be  said,  used  in  time 
past  to  sacrifice  a  dog  at  services  of  purification ;  and 
some  continue  the  practice  even  to  this  day.  And  to 

n.  ii.  243. 
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Hecate  they  bring  forth,  with  the  other  offerings  of 
purification,  puppies  for  sacrifice ;  and  those  who  need 
ceremonial  cleansing  they  rub  all  over  with  puppies' 
skins ;  and  they  call  this  right  of  purification  by  the 
name  of  Periscylacismus. 

Or  is  it  because  the  Roman  word  Lupus  signifies  a 
wolf,  and  Lupercalia  wolves'  feast  ?  A  dog  is  the 
enemy  of  a  wolf;  and  on  that  account  he  would 
naturally  be  sacrificed  at  the  wolves'  festival. 

Or  is  it,  after  all,  simply  because  the  dogs  bark  at 
and  annoy  the  Luperci  as  they  run  through  the 
streets?  Yet  it  may  be  to  the  God  Pan  that  the 
sacrifice  is  offered,  as  the  dog  is  an  offering  grateful  to 
Pan  on  account  of  his  herds  of  goats. 


XLIV.   (R.Q.  LXXV.) 

Why  was  it  that  they  never  extinguished  a 
lamp,  but  suffered  it  to  die  out  of  itself  ? 

WAS  it  because  they  reverenced  it  as  of  kindred  stock, 
nay,  even  the  brother  of  the  fire  that  is  unquenchable 
and  immortal  ? 

Or  was  this  also  symbolical,  as  showing  that  one 
ought  not  to  injure  or  destroy  anything  that  lives,  un- 
less it  harms  ourselves  first,  seeing  that  fire  resembles 
a  living  creature  ?  For  it  has  need  of  nourishment,  it 
is  self-moved,  and  when  extinguished  it  utters  a  voice 
as  if  it  were  being  slain. 

Again,  the  custom  teaches  us  that  we  ought  not  to 
injure  either  fire  or  water  or  any  other  necessary  thing 
after  it  has  served  our  turn,  but  to  allow  others  that 
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need  to  make  use  of  it ;  and  to  relinquish  it  to  other 
folk  when  we  ourselves  no  longer  need  it. 


XLV.   (E.Q.  LXXVI.) 

What  is  the  reason  that  men  of  patrician 
birth  wear  upon  their  shoes  little  images  of  the 
moon  ? 

Is  it,  as  Castor  says,  a  token  of  the  belief  that  the 
moon  is  inhabited,  and  that  after  our  death  our  souls 
shall  again  have  the  moon  at  their  feet  ? 

Or  has  this  always  been  the  mark  of  the  most 
ancient  families — as  were  those  of  the  Arcadians  de- 
scended from  Evander  and  called  Proseleni,  or  born 
before  the  moon  ? 

Or  does  this  fashion,  like  many  others,  put  in 
remembrance  those  of  a  high  and  lofty  spirit  of  the 
mutability  of  human  affairs,  using  the  moon  and  the 
phases  thereof  as  an  emblem  ? 

Out  of  the  gloom  she  brings  her  crescent  light, 

And  to  full  orb  she  waxes  night  by  night ; 

Yet  stayeth  not,  nor  keeps  her  circle  bright, 

But  fades  and  fails  again  till  vanished  clear  from  sight. 

Or  was  it  a  lesson  of  obedience  to  those  under 
authority,  that  they  should  not  be  discontented,  but, 
even  as  the  moon  willingly  obeys  her  lord  and  master, 
and  takes  the  second  place, 

.  .  .  Ever  turning  her  gaze  to  the  splendour  of  the  Sun  God, 

as  Parmenides  has  it,  so  also  should  they  be  content  to 
hold  the  second  degree,  and  to  be  subject  to  their 
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leader,  and  to  enjoy  a  share  of  the  power  and  honour 
that  are  derived  from  him  ? 


XLVI.   (E.Q.  LXIV.) 

Why  did  not  the  Romans  ever  suffer  the  table 
to  be  wholly  cleared  of  the  meats  but  had  always 
something  left  upon  it  ? 

WAS  it  that  they  darkly  hinted  thereby  the  duty  of 
leaving  always  something  of  present  store  for  the  time 
to  come,  and  while  it  is  To-day  to  remember  the 
Morrow  ? 

Or  did  they  account  it  a  token  of  elegant  manners 
to  keep  the  appetite  under  restraint  and  control  whilst 
the  opportunity  for  enjoyment  was  still  before  them  ? 
For  men  are  less  desirous  of  what  they  have  not,  when 
they  have  accustomed  themselves  to  refrain  from  what 
they  have. 

Or  was  the  custom  one  of  consideration  for  their 
servants?  For  servants  are  better  contented  to  partake 
with  their  masters  than  merely  to  take  food  from 
them,  feeling  that  thereby  they  do  in  some  measure 
share  with  their  masters  in  the  fare  provided. 

But  perhaps  the  real  reason  is  that  we  should 
never  suffer  any  sacred  thing  to  remain  empty;  and 
the  table  is  indeed  a  sacred  thing. 
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XLVII.    (K.Q.  LXXXV.) 

For  what  reason  would  they  not  suffer  their 
wives  either  to  grind  at  the  mill  or  to  dress  meat 
for  the  table  ? 

WAS  it  in  commemoration  of  the  covenant  which  they 
made  with  the  Sabines  ?  For  when  they  had  carried 
off  their  daughters,  they  went  to  war  with  them,  and 
then  made  a  treaty,  which  contained  among  other 
conditions  this  provision  that  no  Roman's  wife  should 
set  her  hand  to  the  mill  or  to  the  labour  of  cooking. 


XLVIII.   (B.Q.   LXXXVL) 

Wherefore  do  the  Romans  make  no  marriages  in 
the  month  of  May  ? 

Is  the  reason  because  May  lies  between  April  and  June, 
whereof  one  is  deemed  sacred  to  Venus  and  the  other 
to  Juno,  both  being  goddesses  of  marriage  ;  and  there- 
fore they  either  somewhat  anticipate  it,  or  wait  awhile 
after  it  ? 

Or  is  it  because  in  this  month  they  perform  their 
chief  rite  of  purification,  when  they  cast  into  the  river 
nowadays  the  images  of  men,  and  in  ancient  times  the 
men  themselves  ?  And  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
Flamina  or  priestess  of  Juno  is  wont  to  be  of  a  grave 
and  severe  countenance,  neither  bathing  nor  adorning 
herself  during  that  period. 

Or  it  might  be  because  many  of  the  Latin  tribes  in 
this  month  make  their  offerings  to  the  dead:  which 
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perchance  is  also  the  reason  why  in  this  same  month 
they  worship  Mercury ;  for  the  month  has  its  name 
from  his  mother  Maia. 

A  better  reason  may  be  that  (as  some  say)  the 
name  of  May  is  derived  from  Major,  that  is,  elder ;  and 
June  from  junior,  that  is,  younger  in  age,  the  time  of 
youth  being  more  consonant  with  marriage,  as  we  read 
in  Euripides : 

To  Love  and  Wedlock  Age  must  bid  farewell ; 
The  Queen  of  Love  will  none  of  crabbed  Age. 

Therefore  it  was  that  the  Romans  marry  not  in  May, 
but  wait  for  June  which  comes  next  in  order. 
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QUESTION  I. — Why  did  the  Eoman  com- 
manders hang  the  '  spolia  opima '  upon  the  sacred 
oak  in  the  Capitol  ? 

Now  the  '  spolia  opima,'  being  the  arms  of  a  hostile 
general  taken  from  him  by  the  general  of  the  Eoman 
army  and  offered  to  Jupiter  Feretrius,  have  been 
dedicated  only  thrice  in  the  history  of  the  city  :  to  wit, 
by  Eomulus,  by  Aulus  Cornelius  Cossus,  and  by  Marcus 
Claudius  Marcellus.1 

May  it  not  be  that  the  oak  was  not  only  dedicated 
and  made  sacred  to  Jupiter  by  the  Eomans,  as  being 
the  strongest  and  most  majestic  of  all  trees,  but  that 
they  also  claimed  some  affinity  and  kinship  with  it 
themselves,  as  has  been  shown  in  the  ninety- second 
question  ?  For  the  Arcadians,  with  whose  king, 
Evander,  ^Eneas  made  alliance,  were  wont  to  compare 
themselves  with  the  oak  for  antiquity.  Or  rather,  has 
not  the  oak  in  all  times  been  consecrated  to  the  Father 
of  the  Gods,  as  for  example  the  oracular  tree  at  Dodona 
in  Thessaly,  whereof  Herodotus  speaks,2  and  near  to 
which  stood  a  temple  of  Zeus  ?  Pliny  the  Elder  tells 
us 3  that  '  trees  are  the  temples  of  spirits,  and  simple 
folk  in  the  country  still  dedicate  a  noble  tree  to  some 

1  Livy,  I.  x. ;  IV.  xx.,  Epit.  xx. ;  and  Plutarch,  Marcellus,  viii. 
9  Herodotus,  ii.  57.          '  Pliny,  N.  H.  xii.  pref. 
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one  of  the  Gods.  The  various  kinds  of  trees  are  sacred 
to  their  protecting  spirits ;  the  oak  to  Jupiter,  the  bay- 
tree  to  Apollo,  the  olive  to  Minerva,  the  myrtle  to 
Venus,  the  white  poplar  to  Hercules.' 

It  may  be  that  Vergil  was  thinking  both  of  the 
*  spolia  opima '  and  of  the  Arcadian  oak-trees  when  he 
makes  Pallas  the  son  of  Evander  vow  to  hang  upon 
Tiber's  oak  the  spoils  of  Halsesus  : 

Hsec  anna  exuviasque  viri  tua  quercus  habebit.1 

But  the  practice  of  hanging  votive  offerings  upon  trees 
is  a  common   one ;    as   Vergil   also  mentions  in   his 
twelfth  ^Eneid 2  that  there  was  a  sacred  oleaster 
nautis  olim  venerabile  lignum 

on  which  mariners  when  saved  from  shipwreck  used  to 
hang  their  garments  ;  and  we  read  in  Ovid's  '  Fasti ' 3  of 
Diana's  sacred  grove  at  Aricia  whose  enclosure  was 
covered  with  the  offerings  of  her  worshippers.  Nor  is 
the  custom  confined  to  Rome  or  Italy ;  we  find  it  in 
Asia  Minor,  Palestine,  India,  and  Arabia,  and  in  many 
parts  of  Europe.4  Thus  we  know  that  at  Ephesus  the 
great  goddess  Artemis  had  both  the  oak  and  the  olive 
consecrated  to  her,  and  at  Delos  she  had  her  mother 
Leto's  palm-tree.6  Her  image  and  other  sacred  things 
were  hung  from  the  branches  of  these  trees  ;  and  it  is 
thought  by  some  that  the  trees  themselves  were  objects 
of  reverence  before  the  worship  of  the  goddess  was 
connected  with  them.  For,  as  Pliny  says,  *  every  tree 
hath  a  spirit  dwelling  within  it.' 

1  Mn.  x.  423.        2  Mn.  xii.  766  sqq.          *  Fasti,  iii.  263  sqy. 
*  Cf.  Frazer,  O.  B.  vol.  i.  pp.  55-98  ;  some  of  whose  examples  might 
have  been  known  even  to  Plutarch. 

5  Cf.  Lang,  Myth,  Ritual,  and  Religion,  vol.  ii.  p.  239. 
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QUESTION  II. — Why  ivere  the  Roman  standards  of 
war  at  first  made  of  a  ivisp  of  hay  upon  a  pole  ? 

MAY  one  compare  this  custom  with  that  which  has 
been  discussed  in  the  seventy-first  question  of  binding 
hay  upon  the  horns  of  savage  cattle  ?  For  it  might  be 
intended  as  a  warning  to  all  that  they  should  beware  of 
encountering  the  Komans  in  their  anger.  Or  is  this 
altogether  irrational,1  and  should  we  rather  say  that 
Komulus  (if  indeed  it  was  he)  ordained  this  form  of 
standard  as  a  talisman  to  insure  victory  by  the  presence 
of  the  God  of  battle?  For  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  Komans  were  a  pastoral  and  agricultural  people 
whose  wealth  was  in  cattle  (as  their  word  pecunia  from 
pecus  signifieth),  and  that  their  war-god,  Mars  or 
Mavors,  presided  not  so  much  over  the  carnage  of 
battle  (as  did  the  Ares  of  Homer)  as  over  the  growth 
of  crops  and  the  increase  of  flocks  and  herds.  The 
season  of  spring  was  sacred  to  him ;  the  first  month  of 
spring  was  called  by  his  name  ;  and  to  him  the  first 
fruits  of  the  year  were  dedicated.  His  name  Gradivus 
has  to  do  not  only  with  marching  to  war  but  also  with 
the  growth  of  vegetation.  It  might  be  expected  there- 
fore that  the  standard  of  a  yeoman  army  should  be  an 
emblem  of  the  yeoman's  or  farmer's  deity ;  nor  could 
any  simpler  or  more  fitting  symbol  be  chosen  than  the 
verdure  which  clothes  the  hillsides  and  the  pastures 
beside  Clitumnus  and  other  streams  loved  by  herds- 
men. And  evidence  of  the  sacredness  of  herbage  is 
seen  in  the  account  which  Livy 2  gives  of  the  tuft  of 

1  The  connexion  is  of  course  based  upon  the  fact  that,  Mars  being 
primarily  a  god  of  husbandry,  cattle  would  be  sacred  to  him. 

2  I.  xxiv.  4,  5. 
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herbs  plucked  in  the  citadel  by  the  fetialis  or  herald 
whereby  the  persons  of  such  heralds  were  made  invio- 
lable. 

This  form  of  war-standard  appears  to  have  remained 
unchanged  in  the  Koman  army  until  the  consul  Marius, 
in  his  reforms  of  their  military  system,  introduced  the 
silver  eagle,  which  was  the  symbol  of  Jupiter  Optimus 
Maximus.  The  adoration  which  was  undoubtedly  paid 
to  the  older  standards  was  then  transferred  to  the 
eagles  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  in  time  of  peace 
they  were  placed  in  the  temple  of  Saturnus,  the  god  of 
sowing.1 

NOTE. — A  custom  of  the  Aryans  in  India  cited  by  Lang  ('Myth, 
Bitual,  and  Eeligion,'  vol.  i.  p.  100)  may  be  compared  with  the  Roman 
observance :  '  If  any  one  wishes  his  army  to  be  victorious,  he  should  go 
beyond  the  battle-line,  cut  a  stalk  of  grass  .  .  .  and  throw  it  against 
the  enemy  .  .  .  the  hostile  army  becomes  split  and  dissolved.' 


QUESTION  III. — Why  were  the  oldest  temples  at  Borne 
circular  inform  ? 

WAS  it,  as  the  architect  Vitruvius  has  suggested,  that 
the  circular  shape  was  an  invention  of  the  Etruscans, 
and  the  Komans  borrowed  it  from  them,  as  they  did 
also  many  other  matters,  both  sacred  and  profane  ?  Or 
does  Vitruvius  say  this  without  sufficient  evidence,  and  is 
it  only  an  example  of  the  desire  to  trace  all  Koman  art 
to  Etruscan  origin  ?  Indeed,  the  one  temple  at  Home 
which  was  most  probably  of  Etruscan  design  was  the 
great  sanctuary  of  Jove  on  the  Capitoline  hill,  and  that, 
as  all  the  world  knows,  was  not  round  but  quadrate. 

1  Tac.  Ann.  ii.  17. 
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And  Vitruvius  himself,  in  describing  the  Etruscan  style 
in  his  third  and  fourth  books,1  lays  down  a  plan  for  a 
rectangular  temple  having  three  aisles,  of  which  the 
central  one  should  be  the  greatest.  May  we  not  rather 
assume  that  the  earliest  abodes  of  the  gods  were 
made  on  the  same  plan  as  the  earliest  dwellings  of 
men?  And  there  is  much  evidence  that  these  were 
often  circular  and  sometimes  dome-shaped  or  like  a 
beehive.2 

Certainly  the  early  Komans  dwelt  in  round  huts, 
whereof  the  walls  were  wooden  and  the  roofs  thatched 
with  straw.  The  Casa  Eomuli  or  Hut  of  Komulus 
preserved  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Palatine  Hill  was 
of  this  shape  and  built  of  these  materials.  This  was 
supposed  to  be  the  home  in  which  the  founder  of  Home 
dwelt  for  a  space  while  his  city  was  in  building ;  and 
was  under  the  charge  of  certain  priests,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  preserve  it  as  nearly  as  possible  in  its  original 
state  and  to  repair  it  carefully  if  it  were  damaged  by 
rain  or  wind.  Now  it  is  certain  that  Eomulus  was 
worshipped  as  a  god  under  the  name  Quirinus  ;  and 
the  Casa  Eomuli  was  regarded  as  an  abode  of  the 
deity.  It  would  not  therefore  be  strange  to  find  the 
shrines  of  others  of  the  early  gods  made  of  similar 
shape;  and  the  Cella  of  Hercules3  in  the  Forum 
Boarium,  those  of  Fortuna  at  Prseneste  and  of 
Albunea  at  Tibur — all  of  whom  are  primitive  Italian 
deities — are  actually  so  built.  These  temples  had  all 
of  them  circular  openings  in  the  centre  of  the  roof ; 
and  such  openings  may  well  have  been  copied  also 
from  the  arrangement  of  the  primitive  huts  ;  which 

1  Vit.  iii.  2  ;  iv.  7.  2  Cf.  Baring-Gould,  Strange  Survivals. 

*  Called  by  some  the  Temple  of  Vesta. 
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would  have  an  opening  to  allow  the  escape  of  smoke 
from  the  hearth.1 

Afterwards  in  the  larger  round  temples,  such  as  the 
Pantheon,  which  was  built  by  Agrippa  under  Augustus, 
the  circular  opening  may  have  taken  a  religious  sig- 
nificance, that  the  priests  or  worshippers  might  pay 
their  vows  under  the  open  sky.2  May  one  not  even 
compare  with  this  the  custom  noted  in  the  seventy- 
second  question  that  an  augur's  lantern  must  be  always 
open  at  the  top  ? 

The  practice  of  building  the  monuments  of  the 
dead  in  a  circular  form,  as  the  tomb  of  Csecilia  Metella 
on  the  Appian  Way,  and  that  of  Hadrian  by  the  Tiber, 
may  likewise  have  been  due  to  the  idea  that  the 
dwelling-place  of  the  dead  should  in  some  sort  resemble 
that  of  the  living.  But  the  spirits  of  the  dead  are  in 
a  sense  regarded  as  divine,  being  worshipped  as  Dii 
Manes ;  and  most  of  all  the  spirit  of  a  Divus  Imperator ; 
so  that  a  tomb  may  also  be  accounted  a  temple. 

NOTE. — It  is  pointed  out  in  the  life  of  Numa 3  that  the  sacred  fire 
maintained  by  the  Vestals  in  the  midst  of  a  round  temple  corresponds 
to  the  Pythagorean  doctrine  of  a  central  fire  which  the  Pythagoreans 
called  fffria  in  the  midst  of  a  round  universe :  and  Plutarch  takes  this 
as  evidence  that  Numa  derived  much  of  his  religious  system  from 
Pythagoras,  who  was  the  only  Greek  philosopher  well  known  to  the 
Italians.  But  the  worship  of  Vesta  is  far  older  than  Pythagoras,  and 
belongs  to  the  pre-historic  days  before  the  separation  of  the  Graco- 
Italian  race  into  its  two  branches.  The  connexion  of  Numa  with 
Pythagoras  appears  to  have  been  suggested  when  the  story  of  his  inter- 
course with  Egeria  ceased  to  be  believed.  Cf.  Seeley,  '  Intr.  to  Livy,' 
i.  p.  40. 

1  The  opening  in  the  roof  of  the  Cella  would  of  course  similarly 
allow  the  escape  of  the  sacrificial  smoke  from  the  altar. 

2  Cf.  B.Q.  XXXVIII.  »  Plut.  Numa,  11. 
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QUESTION  IV. — Why  was  it  forbidden  to  use  an  axe 
on  ihz  wood  of  a  funeral  pyre  ? 

THIS  seems  to  have  been  the  rule  prescribed  by  the 
Twelve  Tables  l  to  which  Cicero  refers  in  his  treatise 
1  De  Legibus,' 2  and  understands  it  to  prohibit,  after  the 
example  of  Solon,  all  extravagant  and  superfluous 
expenses  at  funerals.  But  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  the  prohibition  had  not  a  pre-historic  origin, 
and  ought  not  rather  to  be  compared  with  the  rules 
which  prescribed  the  use  of  flint  instruments  for  sacri- 
fice, and  forbade  the  use  of  iron  in  repairing  the 
Pons  Sublicius,  which  was  the  first  bridge  made  at 
Rome.  For  it  is  certain  that  the  aborigines  had  no 
knowledge  of  iron  tools,  but  used  only  such  knives  and 
axes  as  they  could  make  of  flint  or  other  hard  and 
sharp-edged  stone.  And  there  exists  in  all  countries 
a  strong  prejudice  against  changing  any  customs  in 
ritual  that  have  been  handed  down  from  immemorial 
times.  The  ancient  Egyptians  for  example,  though 
they  used  iron  and  bronze  instruments  for  ordinary 
purposes,  always  prepared  the  bodies  of  the  dead  for 
embalming  with  stone  knives ;  and  the  Hebrews  used 
a  flint  for  their  rite  of  circumcision.3  Neither  were 
they  permitted  to  use  any  tool  of  iron  in  building  an 
altar  to  their  Deity,  nor  was  the  altar  to  be  made  of 
hewn  stone. 

With  regard  to  the  antiquity  of  the  funeral  pile, 

1  See  Appendix.  2  De  Leg.  II.  xxiii. 

8  Exodus  iv.  25,  Joshua  v.  2  margin. 
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there  is  this  to  be  said  on  the  other  side,  that  the  oldest 
form  of  burial  seems  to  have  been  not  cremation  but 
inhumation.  In  other  words,  the  body  was  not  com- 
mitted to  the  flames  but  directly  to  the  earth.  Certainly 
Cicero,  in  his  treatise  '  De  Legibus,'  says  that  the  most 
ancient  form  of  burial  is  that  which,  according  to 
Xenophon,  Cyrus  demanded  for  himself,  namely  the 
restoring  of  the  corpse  to  the  earth.1  But  we  know 
from  Homer  that  amongst  the  Greeks  cremation  was 
in  common  use  at  the  siege  of  Troy,  which  took  place 
many  years  before  the  founding  of  Eome  ;  and  Virgil, 
in  his  sixth  -SCneid,2  assumes  that  ^Eneas  and  his 
Trojans  employed  it  habitually ;  for  he  gives  us  an 
elaborate  description  of  the  funeral  rites  performed  in 
honour  of  Misenus.  Howbeit  he  makes  no  mention 
of  stone  implements,  but  rather  implies  that  they  used 
axes  and  wedges  of  iron.  It  is  true  that  we  need  not 
accept  Vergil  as  an  authority  for  antiquity ;  but  we 
may  take  his  statements  as  indicating  the  usage  of  his 
own  times.  And  it  would  seem  from  them  that  as 
regards  funeral  rites  the  strictness  of  ritual  had  given 
way  to  practical  convenience ;  and  that  funeral  pyres 
were  constructed  with  ordinary  tools. 


QUESTION  V. — Why  were  the  Roman  weights  commonly 
made  of  stone  ? 

MAY  not  the  answer  to  this  be  found  in  what  has 
already  been  said  in  the  examination  of  the  last 
question,  namely  that  the  material  used  in  primitive 
and  barbarous  ages  was  retained  in  later  and  civilised 
1  De  Leg.  ii.  22.  *  Mn.  vi.  214-231. 
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times  on  account  of  the  sacred  and  religious  associations 
belonging  to  it  ? 

We  know  that  amongst  the  Eomans  weights  and 
measures  were  regarded  as  possessing  a  special  religious 
significance.  The  stone  of  which  the  weights  were 
composed  was  even  called  lapis  divinus  ;  they  might 
not  be  made  ex  quovis  lapide,  but  only  of  one  sort, 
which  is  of  extreme  hardness  and  varies  in  colour  from 
a  light  green  to  a  dark  olive.  Its  transparency  re- 
sembles that  of  wax,  and  it  can  be  polished  to  a  high 
degree  of  brilliancy.  It  is  in  fact  a  species  of  that  jade 
which  is  found  in  almost  every  part  of  the  world  and 
of  which  the  savages  in  the  later  stone  ages  made  their 
finest  axes  and  other  weapons  and  implements. 
Examples  of  these  have  been  found  by  excavators  on 
the  site  of  ancient  Troy,  and  amongst  the  lake-dwell- 
ings in  Switzerland.  There  are  many  specimens  pre- 
served in  museums  of  ancient  Roman  weights ;  some  of 
them  have  inscribed  upon  their  upper  surface  the 
names  of  the  magistrates  under  whom  they  were  issued 
as  well  as  the  number  of  librae  or  unciae  which  they 
represented.  And  there  is  one  which  bears  an  inscrip- 
tion stating  that  by  the  authority  of  Augustus  the 
weight  was  preserved  in  the  temple  of  Ops  the  wife  of 
the  God  Saturn.1  It  is  a  tradition  among  the  Christians 
at  Rome  that  many  of  these  weights  were  hung  about 
the  necks  of  those  who  suffered  for  their  religion,  in 
order  to  drown  them  in  the  Tiber :  and  for  this  reason 
they  are  commonly  called  '  martyr- weights  '  or  *  martyr 
stones  '  (lapides  martyrum).  They  are  said  to  have 

1  It  is  in  the  Kircherian  Museum  in  the  Collegio  Komano.  For  a 
full  account  of  this  interesting  subject  see  Macmillan's  Eoman  Mosaics, 
to  which  I  am  indebted  for  the  above  particulars. 

H 
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been  thus  used  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Diocletian 
(about  A.D.  290). 

QUESTION  VI. — Why  was  the  Porta  Capena  so  called  ? 

WAS  it,  as  some  assert,  because  the  Appian  Way,  which 
passes  under  it,  leads  direct  from  Borne  to  Capua  ? 
We  do  not  find  the  other  gates  of  the  City  called  by 
the  names  of  any  place  to  which  the  roads  passing 
through  them  lead  :  on  the  contrary,  they  are  almost 
invariably  named  after  that  part  of  Borne  which  lies 
nearest  to  them.  Thus  the  Porta  Esquilina  and  Porta 
Collina  take  their  names  from  the  Esquiline  and 
Colline  hills;  and  the  Porta  Salutaris  is  evidently  so 
called  from  the  Temple  of  Salus  or  Safety,  which 
stands  close  beside  it.  So  also,  unless  I  am  much 
mistaken,  is  the  name  of  the  Porta  Sanqualis  on  the 
north-west  of  the  Quirinal  connected  with  the  neigh- 
bouring temple  of  the  god  Semo  Sancus. 

Now,  we  know  that  outside  the  Porta  Capena,  on 
the  left  of  the  Appian  Way  as  one  leaves  Borne,  there 
was  a  grove  sacred  to  the  nymph  Egeria,  and  a  spring 
of  water  which  is  flowing  there  to  this  day.  This 
nymph  Egeria  was  one  of  the  Italian  Muses  who  are 
called  in  the  Latin  tongue  Casmence  or  Camena. 
What  is  more  likely  than  that  the  gate  was  called  at 
the  first  Porta  Camena,  and  afterwards  corrupted  by 
the  vulgar  who  cared  nothing  for  the  muses  and 
regarded  only  the  practical  purpose  of  the  road,  to 
connect  Borne  and  Capua,  into  Porta  Capena? 
Certainly  we  cannot  afford  to  part  with  any  vestige  of 
the  legend  of  the  Sabine  king  and  his  mysterious 
bride ;  the  Muse  who,  like  her  sisters  of  Greece,  haunted 
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a  fountain  and  made  it  sacred  for  ever.  Of  all  the  tales 
that  charm  us  in  the  story  of  Early  Eome,  none  is 
more  poetical  than  that  which  tells  how  Numa 

Coniuge  .  .  .  felix  Nympha  ducibusque  Camenis 
Sacrifices  docuit  ritus,  gentemque  feroci 
Assuetam  bello  pacis  traduxit  ad  artes.1 

Egeria  is  associated  primarily  with  the  worship  of 
Diana  Nemorensis  at  Aricia  ;  she  is  sometimes  identified 
with  the  goddess  herself,  as  her  fountain  gushes  forth 
from  the  rocky  cliff  which  overhangs  Diana's  temple 
by  the  lake,2  and  the  temple  itself  stands  in  a  grove 
which  was  sacred  to  her.  But  others,  with  less  reason 
as  it  seems  to  me,  would  have  it  that  the  nymph  was 
priestess  of  the  goddess. 

QUESTION  VII. — Why  did  the  Romans  call  the  West 
wind  Favonius  ? 

WAS  it  not  because  it  is  the  wind  of  Faunus,  the  god 
who  presides  over  Spring  and  favours  the  growth  of 
crops,  and  of  flocks  and  herds  ? 

For  this  wind  generally  begins  to  blow  about  the 
middle  of  February,  and  loosens,  as  Horace  says,  the 
bonds  of  winter  with  its  pleasant  change  of  temperature.3 
And  then,  as  he  tells  us,  is  the  fitting  time  to  sacrifice 
to  Faunus,  in  some  shady  grove,  the  offering  that  likes 
him  best,  whether  lamb  or  kidling.  Pliny  also  speaks 
of  the  West  wind  as  the  breath  that  gives  life  to  all 

1  Ov.  Met-,  xv.  482  sqg_. 

2  The  speculum  Dianas — 

The  still,  glassy  lake  that  sleeps 
Beneath  Aricia's  trees. 

3  Od.  I.  iv. 
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creation,   genitalis   spiritus  mundi ;  which  is  an  idea 
cognate  with  its  derivation  from  Faunus  and/aveo. 

There  is,  however,  another  derivation,  perhaps  less 
worthy  of  consideration,  which  connects  the  name  of 
Faunus  with  fari  as  the  speaking  or  prophetic  god ; 
and  in  support  of  this  it  may  be  urged  that  he  was  also 
known  by  the  name  of  Fatuus,  as  his  wife  or  sister 
Fauna  who  prophesied  to  women  was  called  Fatua. 
The  story  will  be  remembered l  which  records  the 
capture  of  Faunus  and  Picus  by  Numa.  There  was  a 
fountain  on  the  Aventine  Mount  whither  these  two 
deities  were  wont  to  resort.  Numa  desired  their  pro- 
phetic aid,  but  knew  not  how  to  obtain  it.  By  the 
advice  of  Egeria  he  poured  wine  into  the  spring :  when 
Picus  and  Faunus  came,  they  drank  and  were  overcome 
by  the  potency  of  the  draught.  While  they  slept,  Numa 
bound  them  fast,  nor  would  he  release  them,  though 
they,  like  Proteus  with  Aristaeus, 

Omnia  transformant  sese  in  miracula  rerum,2 

till  they  had  told  him  all  his  desire.  The  transformation 
part  of  the  legend  has  many  parallels  :  as  for  example 
the  capture  of  Thetis  (who  like  Proteus  was  a  water 
deity)  by  Peleus.  And  the  whole  story  may  be  com- 
pared with  that  told  by  Vergil  of  Silenus  in  the  sixth 
Eclogue:  the  part  of  Egeria  in  the  stratagem  being 
taken  by  -5Cgle  'Naiadum  pulcherrima.'  It  is  worthy  of 
notice  that  among  modern  Italians  the  belief  in  wood 
spirits  is  by  no  means  extinct :  and  a  story  is  told  of  one 
who  had  stolen  milk  from  a  farmer  and  was  outwitted  in 
a  fashion  that  exactly  repeats  the  trick  played  by  Numa. 
The  farmer  placed  two  milk-pails  ready  for  the 

1  Plutarch,  Numa,  15 ;  and  cf.  R.  Q.  XXI. 

3  Verg.  G.  iv.  441 ;  cf.  Plutarch,  Numa,  15. 
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spirit's  next  visit,  containing  milk  and  wine.  Faunus 
—if  we  may  so  call  him — unsuspectingly  drinks;  is 
overcome  by  the  unwonted  strength  of  the  mixture  :  is 
caught  and  bound  by  the  farmer,  who  as  the  price  of 
release  insists  on  being  taught  the  art  of  making 
cheese ! l 

So  much  for  Faunus  as  the  god  of  prophecy :  as  the 
god  of  spring  he  was  honoured  in  the  great  festival  of 
Lupercalia,  of  which  mention  has  been  made  in  the 
sixty-eighth  question.  This  feast  took  place  on  the 
15th  of  February,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the  time 
of  year  when  the  breeze  Favonius  might  be  expected 
to  begin  to  blow.  Another  less  important  feast  was 
held  in  the  Nones  of  December,  and  was  called  the 
Faunalia.  It  celebrated  the  conclusion  of  the  year's 
labour  in  the  fields,  the  time  when 

stabulis  gaudet  pecus  et  arator  igni 2 
(the  ox  enjoys  the  byre  and  the  husbandman  his  fire) 

if  one  may  so  far  vary  Horace's  line.  The  same  poet 
has  given  us  another  ode  expressly  composed  for  the 
December  festival : 

Faune  nympharum  fugientum  amator  * 
(Faunus,  wooer  of  the  Nymphs  that  fly  thee), 

an  din  a  third4  he  illustrates  the  fact  that  the  Augustan 
age  identified  Faunus  with  the  Arcadian  Pan;  who 
often  quits  his  loved  haunts  upon  Mount  Lycseus  for 
the  charms  of  Italian  Lucretilis. 

And  as  Pan  was  followed  by  a  troop  of  Tlavlo-Koi, 
little  sprites  of  kindred  nature  and  appearance,  so 
there  were  many  woodland  elves  called  Fauni  who 

1  Granger,  Worship  of  Romans,  p.  106.  *  Od.  I.  iv. 

1  Od.  III.  xviii.  «  Od.  I.  xvi. 
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lurked  in  the  deep  silence  of  the  forest,  sometimes 
breaking  it  with  their  songs  and  merriment.  From 
time  to  time  country  folk  saw,  or  thought  they  saw, 
them  in  the  fields ; 1  and  Vergil  in  the  exordium  of  his 
'  Georgics  '  invokes  them  as  the  guardian  spirits  of  the 
rural  folk : 

Vos  agrestum  prsesentia  numina  Fauni.7 

The  functions  of  Faunus  and  his  goddess- wife  or 
sister  Fauna  as  protectors  of  the  flocks  and  herds,  and 
their  connexion  with  the  wolf-nurse  of  Eomulus  and 
Eemus,  are  discussed  in  S.Q.  IX. 

QUESTION  VIII. — Why  was   the  face  of  a  Roman 
general  at  his  triumph  painted  with  vermilion? 

PEEHAPS  we  may  best  begin  the  answer  to  this 
question  by  asking  another,  to  which  reference  is 
made  elsewhere : 3  Why  was  the  sacred  image  of 
Jupiter  painted  by  the  censors  on  entering  upon  their 
office  ?  For  the  real  reason  may  have  been,  not  that 
it  was  one  of  the  easiest  and  simplest  of  their  duties, 
but  that  it  was  a  rite  of  the  highest  religious  impor- 
tance. And  the  history  of  the  rite  seems  to  be  something 
of  the  following  nature. 

In  all  countries  and  in  all  ages  the  blood  of  sacrifice 
has  been  an  essential  element  of  religious  worship. 
In  the  earliest  times  of  which  we  have  any  record, 
the  blood  was  spilt  upon  an  altar  consisting  either  of 
a  single  slab  of  rough  stone  or  of  smaller  stones 
heaped  together.  The  reason  for  this  appears  to  have 
been  primarily  to  prevent  the  blood  from  being  shed 

1  Lucretius,  iv.  582  s22.          *  G.  i.  10.          3  R.Q.  XCVIII. 
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upon  the  ground;  for  that  would  have  rendered  the 
ground  sacred,  and,  if  there  were  no  mark  to  distinguish 
it  from  profane  soil,  a  man  might  unwittingly  tread 
upon  it  and  become  accursed.1 

In  process  of  time  the  rude  heap  of  stones  developed 
into  an  elaborate  altar  or  holy  table ;  but  there  was 
retained  beside  it  a  stone  to  represent  the  primitive 
unhewn  monolith,  or  rude  pillar  whereon  the  blood  of 
the   sacrifice  had  at  first  been  sprinkled.     This  stone 
was  believed  to  be  the  abode  of  the  God ;  or  at  least 
to  be  entered  by  his  presence  when  sprinkled  with  the 
blood.     As  men  grew  more  civilised,  the  rough  monolith 
failed  to  satisfy  their  artistic  sense  ;  there  must  be  a 
representation  of  the   deity.     So  the  stone   gradually 
took  the  form  and  features  of  the  God  ;  and  the  face 
of  the  idol  is  smeared  with  the  blood  of  sacrifice,  as 
formerly  had  been  the  surface  of  the  stone.     But  by 
this  time  the  idol  has  become,  not  the  occasional,  but 
the  permanent  sign  of  the  God's  presence;   and  the 
original  significance  of  the  blood  sprinkling  is  in  a  fair 
way  of  being  lost.     Consequently  we  are  not  surprised 
to  find  that  the  only  trace  left  of  it  is  that  the  idol's 
face  is  painted  with  some  substance  which  resembles 
blood,  either  red  clay  or  vermilion2  (cinnabar,  which 
the  Bomans  called  minium).     But  though  the  meaning 
may  have  been  lost  sight  of,  it  is  quite  in  accordance 
with  primitive  thought  that   the  continuance  of  the 
practice  should  have  been   regarded  as  an  imperative 
duty.     Nothing    is    more  characteristic   of    primitive 
religion  than  its   conservatism.     The  Koman   phrase 
more  maiorum,  'in  accordance  with  the  usage  of  our 

1  Or  taboo.    Jevons,  Intr.  Hist.  Bel.  oh.  xi. 

2  Plin.  33.  7,  39. 
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fathers,'  gave  a  sanction  to  the  retaining  of  obsolete 
ceremonial,  and  acted  as  a  charm  against  innovation. 

It  seems  at  first  a  little  extraordinary,  in  the  face 
of  this,  that  so  marked  a  change  could  have  been 
permitted  as  the  substitution  of  an  imitative  substance 
for  the  original  blood  of  sacrifice.  But  this  seems  to 
be  in  accordance  with  a  recognised  religious  or  quasi- 
legal  fiction.1 

The  anointing  with  oil  or  fat  was  regarded  as  an 
equivalent,  as  for  example  the  ceremony  which  took 
place  when  the  bride  entered  the  doorway  of  her  new 
home.  It  was  the  custom  in  ancient  Italy  to  sacrifice 
a  pig  at  weddings ; 2  and  the  door-posts  of  the  home 
were  rubbed  with  the  fat  of  the  animal.  Oil  was 
poured  upon  sacred  stones,3  and  the  Fratres  Arvales 
at  Borne  used  to  anoint  with  oil  the  images  of  the 
goddesses.  There  seems  indeed  to  have  been  a  special 
sanctity  attached  to  the  minium  which  was  used  for 
the  same  purpose.  It  was  employed  in  funeral  in- 
scriptions, and  for  marking  important  passages  in 
documents.4  We  have  seen  that  the  great  statue  of 
Jupiter  in  the  Capitol  was  painted  with  it ;  and  this 
brings  us  back  to  the  question  with  which  we  started  : 
why  was  the  face  of  the  triumphing  general  subjected 
to  the  same  treatment  ?  For  this  reason  :  because  he 
was  on  the  day  of  his  triumph  the  embodiment  or 
incarnation  of  the  god.  The  god  was  believed  to 
have  been  present  to  give  victory  to  the  Koman  arms  ; 

1  Compare  the  heads  of  onions  and  poppies  offered  to  Jove,  that 
he  might  strike  them  with  his  thunderbolts  rather  than  the  heads  of 
men;  and  the  straw  puppets  thrown  annually  into  the  Tiber.  B.Q. 
XXXII. 

8  Plin.  N.  H.  xxviii.  135.  •  Cf.  Gen.  xxviii.  18. 

4  Cio.  Ad  Att.  15.  14. 
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so  in  the  person  of  the  commander  the  people  had  a 
prcesens  divus,  who  must  be  honoured  with  all  the 
attributes  of  divinity.  The  toga  picta,  or  embroidered 
purple  gown,  the  tunica  palmata  adorned  with  figured 
palm-branches,  the  eagle-crested  ivory  sceptre,  and 
the  golden  chaplet  of  oak-leaves  with  which  he  was 
invested,  were  all  borrowed  for  the  occasion  from  the 
treasury  of  Capitolian  Jove.  And,  to  complete  the 
identity,  the  countenance  of  the  hero  must  be  painted 
with  the  same  vermilion  as  was  the  image  of  the  god 
on  feast  days.1  This  was  the  practice  at  all  events  in 
earlier  times,  when  not  only  the  face  but  the  body  of 
the  general  was  thus  painted.  Exactly  the  same 
ritual  seems  to  have  been  followed  at  the  celebration 
of  the  Great  Games,  the  Ludi  Romani,  greatest  and 
most  ancient  of  all  the  Koman  festivals.  Strictly  they 
were  celebrated  in  honour  of  Jupiter  by  victorious 
generals  at  their  triumphs  ;  and  it  was  on  this  account 
that  they  included  a  procession  from  the  Capitol  to 
the  Circus.  But  this  ceremony  was  afterwards  in- 
cluded in  the  other  less  important  games.  Then  the 
praetor  came  down  in  his  chariot  drawn  by  white 
horses,  clothed  like  the  triumphing  general  in  the 
insignia  of  Jove.  For  the  praetor  was  the  visible 
embodiment  of  the  nation's  God  presiding  over  the 
festival  of  his  people. 

It  remains  to  add  to  this  short  account  of  the 
practice,  which  we  have  traced  from  the  pre-historic 
stone  of  sacrifice  to  the  spectacle  of  a  Roman  triumph, 
that  the  anointing  of  a  king  with  holy  oil  at  his 
coronation  is  a  survival  of  the  same  belief — a  token 
of  the  descent  upon  him  of  the  divine  presence  at  the 
1  Pliny,  N.  H.  miii.  111. 
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moment  of  his  consecration,  which  gives  him  the 
'  divine  right,'  the  '  royal  priesthood,'  to  hold  office  as 
God's  representative  among  the  sons  of  men.1 

QUESTION  IX. — Why  was  it  accounted  unlucky  to  see 
a  wolf  ?  For  the  Romans,  and  indeed  the  Italians 
generally,  believed  that  the  sight  of  a  wolf  was 
dangerous ;  and  if  the  man  were  seen  first  by  the 
wolf  he  would  be  stricken  dumb* 

MAY  we,  after  the  fashion  of  Euhemerus,  say  that  this 
superstition  is  but  a  survival  or  unconscious  reminis- 
cence of  the  time  when  wolves  were  too  plentiful  in 
the  land  and  were  a  serious  peril  to  the  country  folk  ? 
For  wolves  are  wont  to  go  about  not  singly  but  in 
companies,  and  if  a  man  met  with  them,  especially  if 
they  came  upon  him  unawares,  it  was  like  enough  that 
he  would  never  speak  again,  for  the  beast  having  leapt 
upon  him  would  give  him  small  chance  of  escaping  to 
tell  the  tale.  Euhemerus,  it  may  be  noted,  was  the 
critic  who  expounded  all  fables  by  the  rules  of  common 
sense  ;  saying,  for  example,  that 3  the  myth  of  Apollo  and 
Daphne  arose  from  there  having  been  a  young  maiden 
of  the  name,  who  being  pursued  by  her  lover  hid  her- 
self behind  a  laurel  bush  and  so  escaped  him.  But 
this  does  not  seem  entirely  satisfactory  ;  for  the  causes 
which  are  adduced  are  for  the  most  part  wholly 
inadequate  to  account  for  the  results. 

May  it  not  have  been  connected  with  the  belief 

1  Cf.  Jevons,  Intr.  Hist.  Bel  ch.  xx.  '  Priesthood.' 

2  Virg.  Eel  ix.  54 ;  Theoc.  xiv.  22. 

*  Cf.  Max  Miiller,  Nineteenth  Century,  Jan.  1882,  quoted  by  Mr.  Lang 
in  Custom  and  Myth. 
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that  the  spirits  or  daemons  which  haunt  the  forests 
and  hills,  the  fauns  and  silvani  of  whom  mention  has 
been  made  in  S.Q.  VII.,  were  wont  to  appear  in  wolf 
shape  ?  And  in  all  countries  where  belief  in  the  super- 
natural exists — and  where  does  it  not  ? — it  has  always 
been  considered  dangerous  if  not  fatal  to  meet  a  spirit 
or  a  deity  face  to  face.1 

It  may  be  objected  that  Pan  and  Faunus  and  all 
their  kindred  tribe  of  woodland  gods  are  generally 
supposed  to  have  the  attributes  not  of  wolves  but  of 
goats,  even  as  Horace  writes  of 

aures 
capripedum  Satyrorum  acutas,2 

and  as  Praxiteles  and  other  sculptors  have  represented 
them.  But  a  little  consideration  will  show  that  this  is 
not  always  the  case,  and  that  the  wolf  no  less  than  the 
goat  is  akin  to  them  both  in  nature  and  name.  To 
begin  with,  the  Lupercalia  which  are  treated  of  in 
Question  L XVIII.  are  held  in  honour  of  Faunus  and 
his  tribe  ;  and  we  have  seen  that  the  name  is  derived 
from  lupus  a  wolf,  which  is  perhaps  a  reason  why  a 
dog  is  sacrificed  at  the  festival.  Lupercus  3  is  another 
name  for  Faunus,  who  was  worshipped  in  a  grotto 
called  the  Lupercal  under  the  Palatine  Hill ;  and  it  is 
evident  that  the  young  men  clad  in  goatskins  who 
were  called  Luperci  represented  fauns  as  being  partly 
wolves.  It  was  part  of  the  ceremony  that  their  faces 
should  be  smeared  with  the  blood  of  the  victims  slain 

1  Cf.  Jevons,  R.  Q.  XLV.,  and  Judges  vi.  22,  xiii.  22. 

2  Od.  II.  xix. 

3  The  name  = '  wolf-driver,'  derived  from  lupus-arceo,  i.e.  the  pro- 
tector from  wolves  is  himself  a  wolf ;  on  the  principle  '  similia  similibus 
curantur.' 
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in  sacrifice  ;  this,  as  we  have  seen  in  our  discussion  of 
S.Q.  VIII.,  would  be  a  token  that  they  represented 
deities  of  some  sort.  And  it  was  also  essential  in  the 
ritual  that  when  the  blood  was  wiped  from  their  faces 
with  a  goatskin  they  should  laugh  aloud  and  show 
their  teeth,  which  may  be  interpreted  as  an  imitation 
of  the  wolfish  nature.  So  that  the  Lupercalia  may  be 
regarded  as  a  combination  of  two  beliefs  as  to  the 
sylvan  deities ;  one  being  that  they  had  the  nature  of 
goats,  the  other  that  they  had  the  nature  of  wolves. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  question  which 
confirms  the  idea  that  a  wolf  was  regarded  as  the 
incarnation  of  a  faun  or  wood  spirit.  The  Lupercal 
or  grotto  on  the  Mons  Palatinus  was  believed  to  be  the 
place  where  the  wolf  suckled  the  twins  Eomulus  and 
Remus.  And  we  have  seen  that  it  was  also  the 
starting-point  of  the  course  taken  by  the  Luperci,  who 
themselves  represented  fauns.  Surely  this  is  more 
than  a  chance  coincidence,  and  may  signify  that  the 
sons  of  Ehea  were  brought  up  under  the  guardianship 
of  the  spirits  of  the  woodland.1  Moreover,  it  has  been 
pointed  out  in  Question  XXI.  that  the  wolf  that  reared 
them  was  aided  by  a  woodpecker,  the  name  for  which 
in  Latin  is  Picus.  This  reminds  us  of  the  story  already 
quoted  in  S.Q.  VII.  of  Picus  and  Faunus  being  in 
company  with  one  another  when  Numa  captured  them 
at  the  fountain.  And  Nigidius,  who  is  referred  to  in 
K.Q.  XXI.,  says  that  where  a  woodpecker  is  seen  in 
the  woods  a  wolf  is  never  far  away.2 

Lastly  we  may  observe  the  name  which  is  given  by 

1  The  wolf-nurse  was  deified  under  the  name  of  Luperca  and  made 
the  wife  of  Faunus  or  Lupercus.    Cf.  Hartung,  Bel.  der  Romer,  ii.  177. 
1  Mommsin,  I.  xii.,  connects  both  wolf  and  woodpecker  with  Mars. 
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Livy l  (who  doubtless  follows  an  ancient  tradition)  to 
the  herdsman  who  discovered  the  children  in  the  lair 
of  the  wolf.  He  calls  him  Faustulus ;  a  name  which 
bears  a  suggestive  resemblance  to  that  of  the  god  and 
is  certainly  of  cognate  origin. 

There  are  many  beliefs  and  superstitions  in  Italy 
and  other  countries  about  wolves,  which  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  notice  briefly.  They  all  tend  to  show 
that  a  wolf  was  regarded  as  something  more  than 
a  mere  wild  animal,  and  that  it  was  thought  to  possess 
supernatural  powers  and  influence  over  men's  lives  and 
fortunes. 

On  Mount  Soracte,  which  lies  on  the  west  bank 
of  Tiber  to  the  north  of  Rome,  there  was  an  annual 
festival  in  honour  of  Apollo  the  Sun-god.  A  fire  was 
kindled  on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  certain  young 
men  of  the  Sabines  who  were  called  Hirpi  used  to  leap 
through  the  flames  unscathed.  Now  hirpus  in  the 
Sabine  dialect  means  a  wolf.  Pliny 2  gives  the  follow- 
ing legend  to  account  for  the  practice.  On  a  certain 
occasion,  when  sacrifice  was  being  offered,  some  wolves 
came  and  carried  off  the  flesh  of  the  victims.  They 
were  pursued  by  the  shepherds,  who  came  to  a  cave 
which  exhaled  poisonous  vapours  (evidently  a  volcanic 
outlet).  As  the  shepherds  had  ventured  too  near, 
a  pestilence  followed,  presumably  to  punish  their  pre- 
sumption. They  sought  advice  from  an  oracle,  and 
were  told  that  the  plague  would  be  stayed  if  they 
imitated  wolves.  The  story  looks  as  though  it  had 
been  invented  to  account  for  the  rite ;  it  is  noticeable 
however  th&t  the  name  of  the  mountain,  Soracte,  and 
that  of  the  wolves,  which  were  called  Sorani,  are  cognate 
1  Livy,  I.  y.  §  6.  *  N.  H.  vii.  19,  quoted  by  Granger. 
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with  Solanus  and  Subsolanus,  Latin  names  for  the  east 
wind :  words  obviously  derived  from  Sol,  the  sun.1 
Hirpi  Sorani  would  therefore  mean  the  wolves  sacred 
to  the  Sun-god. 

The  festival  held  on  the  Lycsean  Mount  (the  wolf 
mountain)  in  Arcadia  in  honour  of  Zeus  was  undoubtedly 
connected  with  the  worship  of  the  wood  daemons  ;  and, 
as  we  have  seen  (S.Q.  VII.),  Pan  who  haunted  the 
Arcadian  hills  was  identified  by  the  Komans  with 
Faunus.2  This  festival,  called  Lycsea,  appears  to  have 
been  celebrated  every  ninth  year,  and  was  held  within 
the  sacred  inclosure  on  the  topmost  peak.  None  but 
priests  were  allowed  to  take  part  in  the  sacrifices, 
which  included  a  human  victim.  This  victim  was 
slain  by  a  man  chosen  by  lot,  who  immediately  after 
the  sacrifice  was  compelled  to  take  flight  (like  the  Kex 
Sacrorum  in  Question  LXIIL),  and  to  wander  for  nine 
years,  according  to  popular  belief,  in  the  shape  of 
a  wolf.  In  the  tenth  year,  having  expiated  the 
slaughter,  he  regained  his  human  shape.  They  say, 
moreover,  that  Lycaon  the  mythical  king  of  Arcadia, 
and  father  of  Callisto  the  beloved  of  Zeus,  offered  in 
sacrifice  to  Zeus  a  child  upon  the  altar  he  had  raised 
upon  the  mountain,  and  that  Zeus,  being  angered  at 
his  wickedness,  changed  him  into  a  wolf.  But  this 
story,  like  that  of  the  Hirpi,  is  one  of  those  myths  which 
are  called  setiological,  that  is,  invented  to  explain  a 
custom.  For  it  has  been  well  said  that  ritual  may 
often  be  the  parent  of  myth,3  but  can  never  be  its 
child. 

This  account   of  the  Lycaean   festival  and  of  its 

1  For  Plutarch's  views  on  the  interchange  of  B  and  L  see  Q.  LIV. 

2  Hor.  Od.  I.  xvii.  3  Frazer,  Q.  B.  II.  iv. 
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supposed  origin  introduces  a  new  feature  of  the  super- 
stitions about  wolves,  namely,  that  human  beings  may 
be  transformed  into  them.  This  belief  is  found  widely 
spread  over  Europe,  more  especially  among  Teutonic 
peoples  whose  legends  of  '  were- wolves  '  are  matters 
of  common  knowledge.  To  confine  ourselves  for  the 
present  to  Home  and  Italy,  there  is  the  story  in 
Petronius  which  is  told  at  some  length  in  Becker's 
1  Gallus  '  and  may  be  briefly  related  here. 

Bassus,  one  of  the  guests  at  a  banquet  given  by 
Lentulus,  takes  up  the  question  of  metamorphosis,  which 
had  been  started  in  jest  by  one  of  the  company.  He 
is  inclined  to  treat  it  seriously,  and  declares  that  he  has 
good  evidence  for  his  belief  in  its  possibility.  '  Laugh 
as  you  will,'  said  he,  *  I  can  give  you  sound  authority 
for  the  belief  in  a  circumstance  which  happened  to 
a  man  well  known  to  myself;  the  facts  are  enough 
to  make  your  hair  stand  on  end.  If  you  wish  it  I  will 
give  you  them. 

4  My  informant,  who  is  now  a  wealthy  freedman, 
told  me  that  in  his  days  of  slavery  he  was  wont  to 
deposit  his  savings  with  a  certain  innkeeper  and  his 
wife,  for  whom  he  had  a  great  regard.  They  lived 
about  five  miles  from  Capua,  the  slave  himself  lived  at 
his  master's  house  in  the  town. 

'  "  One  day,"  said  he,  "  I  heard  to  my  great  grief  that 
the  innkeeper  had  suddenly  died  ;  and  I  naturally  felt 
anxious  to  go  and  see  if  it  were  possible  to  be  of  any 
service  to  the  family.  My  master  happened  to  be 
absent,  but  a  stranger  who  was  a  soldier  was  staying 
in  the  house.  I  begged  him  to  accompany  me  at 
nightfall  to  the  house  of  my  friend,  and  he  consented 
to  do  so.  It  was  bright  moonlight  when  we  started, 
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and  everything  w?s  as  clear  as  midday.  When  we 
were  about  halfway  my  companion  halted  beside  some 
sepulchral  monument  by  the  roadside.  I  went  on  for 
a  little  space,  and,  finding  he  did  not  follow,  I  looked 
round.  And  this  was  what  I  saw.  He  had  taken  off 
his  clothes  and  laid  them  in  the  road ;  spat  thrice  upon 
them,  walked  round  them  in  a  circle,  and  immediately 
became  a  wolf.  I  am  telling  you  no  lie  :  it  is  the 
sober  truth.  While  I  looked  he  uttered  a  howl  and 
sprang  into  the  thicket.  At  first  I  was  paralysed  with 
horror,  then  I  plucked  up  my  courage  and  approached 
the  spot  to  take  up  the  clothes — they  had  become 
stone  ! 1  I  rushed  away  towards  my  friend's  dwelling, 
waving  my  sword  and  striking  at  the  shadows  as  I 
went.  I  reached  the  house  more  dead  than  alive  ;  my 
poor  friend's  wife  was  naturally  astonished  to  see  me  at 
such  an  hour  and  in  such  a  plight.  'But,'  said  she, 
*  glad  as  I  am  of  your  presence,  had  you  but  come  a 
little  earlier  you  would  have  been  even  more  welcome  ; 
for  a  wolf  has  just  been  breaking  into  the  outbuild- 
ings and  has  killed  several  sheep.  But  he  did  not 
escape  unpunished ;  for  my  slave  thrust  him  through 
with  a  spear.'  You  will  foresee  the  end  of  the  tale.  I 
hastened  homeward  early  next  morning,  and  when  I 
reached  the  place  where  the  clothes  had  lain  I  saw 
nothing  but  a  pool  of  blood.  But  on  arriving  at  my 
master's  house  I  found  my  late  companion  lying  in 
bed.  There  was  a  large  wound  in  his  neck,  and  a 
surgeon  was  bandaging  it.  The  man  was,  in  fact,  one 
of  those  creatures  we  call  versipelles  or  '  skin  changers,' 
and  never  again  could  I  eat  bread  in  his  company." 

1  This  seems  a  gratuitous  addition.     Or  does  the  man  mean  that  he 
saw  nothing  but  the  stones  of  the  roadway  ? 
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Such  was  the  man's  story,'  said  Bassus,  'and,  say  what 
you  will,  such  things  often  happen.' 1 

In  the  Volsunga  Saga,  the  great  Norse  epic,  it  is 
told  how  Sigmund  and  his  son  Sinfjotli  came  upon 
some  men  in  the  forest  who  were  '  skin  changers  '  or 
were- wolves,  and  having  slain  them  and  taken  their 
wolf-skins  forthwith  put  them  on,  and  with  them  the 
wolf-shape  and  wolf-nature.  For  many  days  they 
delighted  in  exercising  this  strange  power,  but  after  a 
while  they  found  it  perilous  to  themselves,  causing 
them  to  fly  at  each  other's  throats.  So  they  resolved  to 
use  the  skins  no  more,  and,  having  kindled  a  fire,  burnt 
them  to  ashes. 

In  the  middle  ages  it  was  a  common  belief  in 
England  and  on  the  Continent  that  wizards  and 
witches  had  the  power  of  taking  the  form  of  animals, 
sometimes  of  a  wolf,  though  more  often  (in  the  case  of 
a  witch)  the  shape  would  be  that  of  a  hare.  There  are 
many  stories  current  similar  to  the  tale  of  Petronius, 
of  an  animal  having  been  shot  or  otherwise  wounded, 
and  the  suspected  witch  or  wizard  being  afterwards 
found  at  home  with  a  broken  limb. 

To  return  to  our  original  conception  of  the  wolf  as 
an  embodiment  of  the  daemon  or  faun  of  the  country- 
side, it  is  interesting  to  note  the  examples  cited  by  Mr. 
Frazer2  of  the  corn  spirit  conceived  as  a  wolf,  dog,  or 
other  animal.  The  wolf  conception  is  predominant  in 
France,  Germany,  and  in  Slavonic  countries.  Fre- 
quently each  kind  of  crop  has  its  own  special  guardian 

1  Becker  also  mentions  an  Arcadian  legend,  evidently  akin  to  the 
Lycsean  tradition,  of  a  certain  family,  each  member  of  which  was 
changed  into  a  wolf  for  nine  years,  and  regained  his  natural  shape  in 
the  tenth  year. 

2  G.  B.  ii.,  ch.  iii. 
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spirit,  as  the  Eye- wolf,  Barley- wolf ,  Oats-wolf,  or  Potato- 
wolf,  the  spirit  being  supposed  to  be  caught  in  the  last 
sheaf  or  handful  of  the  crop  gathered,  and  sometimes  to 
be  killed  by  the  last  stroke  of  the  sickle  or  spade. 
(Potatoes,  with  due  respect  to  Mr.  Frazer,  are  not 
reaped.)  Children,  when  they  wish  to  go  into  the 
cornfields  to  gather  the  blue  corn-cockles  or  to  pluck 
the  ears,  are  warned  in  such  words  as,  '  The  corn-wolf 
will  have  you,'  '  The  big  wolf  is  sitting  there.'  And 
the  wolf  against  whom  they  are  warned  is  not  an 
ordinary  wolf,  for  he  is  often  spoken  of  by  his  descrip- 
tive title,  as  .'  The  Eye- wolf,'  or  '  The  Wheat-wolf  will 
eat  you  up.'  Still,  the  supposed  monster  has  all  the 
outward  appearance  of  a  wolf.  An  odd  belief  among 
the  peasants  in  East  Prussia  was  that  if  a  wolf  was 
seen  running  through  the  cornfields  with  his  tail  on 
the  ground  it  was  a  good  omen  for  the  harvest ;  but  if 
he  carried  his  tail  high,  he  brought  a  curse,  and  not  a 
blessing,  and  must  be  killed. 

*  In  some  parts  it  is  thought  that  the  wolf  caught 
in  the  last  sheaf  lives  during  the  winter  in  the  farm 
buildings  ready  to  renew  his  activity  as  corn  spirit  in 
the  spring.  Hence  at  midwinter,  when  the  lengthening 
days  begin  to  herald  the  return  of  spring,  the  wolf 
makes  his  appearance  once  more.  In  Poland  a  man 
with  a  wolf's  skin  thrown  over  his  head  is  led  about  at 
Christmas,  or  a  stuffed  wolf  is  carried  about  by  persons 
who  collect  money  '  ('  G.  B.'  vol.  ii.)» 
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QUESTION  X. — Why  did  the  Romans  keep  serpents  in 
their  houses  ?  For  we  read  in  Pliny  l  that  these 
creatures  were  so  carefully  reared  and  tended  in  the 
houses  at  Rome,  that  they  became  very  numerous  ; 
and  if  their  numbers  had  not  been  reduced  from 
time  to  time  by  the  great  fires  which  used  to  occur 
in  the  city,  they  would  have  crowded  out  the  human 
occupants. 

THE  reason  which  Pliny  gives  in  the  same  passage  is 
that  the  Konaans  adopted  the  custom  of  keeping  snakes 
as  pets  when  the  worship  of  Asklepios,  the  god  of  heal- 
ing, whom  they  called  in  Latin  ^Esculapius,  was 
introduced  into  Kome  from  Epidauros,  to  which  event 
reference  is  made  in  E.Q.  XCIV.  There  had  been  a 
plague  in  the  city,  and  in  the  year  CCCCLXI  A.u.c. 2  the 
Sibylline  books,  being  consulted  by  order  of  the  Senate, 
directed  that  envoys  should  be  sent  to  bring  the  god 
to  Kome.3  So  they  came  to  Epidauros  in  Argolis  with 
offerings  and  prayed  to  Asklepios  the  son  of  Apollo 
that  he  would  of  his  own  free  will  leave  his  temple 
there  and  accompany  them  to  Kome.  And  it  is  said 
that  he  assented,  and,  taking  the  form  of  a  great 
serpent,  went  with  them  on  board  their  ship.  At  any 
rate,  this  much  is  certain,  that  they  did  bring  back  a 
snake  with  them  and  that  the  creature  was  landed  out 
of  the  galley  on  to  the  Insula  Tiberina,  where  it  disap- 
peared from  sight. 

Now,  a  snake,  as  is  well  known,  has  always  been 
the  emblem  of  -ZEsculapius,  partly  because  of  its  pro- 

1  N.  H.  xxix.  72.  2  B.C.  293. 

3  Livy,  x.  47  and  xi.  Epit. ;  Ov.  Fasti,  i.  291. 
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verbial  wisdom  l  ('  wise  as  serpents  '  being  a  common 
saying),  but  chiefly  because  it  is  the  symbol  of  renewed 
life  and  youth.  For  it  sloughs  off  its  old  skin  after 
every  winter  and  comes  forth  in  the  spring  with  its 
new  scales  gleaming  in  the  sun.  Wherefore  Vergil 
has  compared  the  appearance  of  Pyrrhus  son  of 
Achilles  at  the  taking  of  Troy  to  the  serpent  that  has 
just  renewed  its  youth  : 

Quails  ubi  in  lucem  coluber  mala  gramina  pastus, 
Frigida  sub  terra  tumidum  quern  bruma  tegebat, 
Nunc  positis  novus  exuviis  nitidusque  iuventa, 
Lubrica  convolvit  sublato  pectore  terga 
Arduus  ad  solem,  et  linguis  micat  ore  trisulcis.2 

The  serpent  therefore  was  sacred  to  Asklepios,  and 
serpents  were  kept  and  reared  in  his  temples. 

But  this  scarcely  commends  itself  as  a  sufficient 
reason  for  the  Romans  having  adopted  these  animals 
generally  as  pets ;  and  the  cause  must,  I  think,  be  looked 
for  in  quite  a  different  direction. 

One  of  the  most  marked  characteristics  of  Roman 
religion,  a  characteristic  which  seems  wholly  Roman, 
not  borrowed  from  any  external  source,  was  the  belief 
in  a  guardian  spirit  or  Genius.  This  spirit  presided 
over  a  man's  birth,  guided  him  through  life,  shared 
his  joys  and  sorrows,  was  in  fact  a  '  second  self,' 
and  survived  in  his  Manes  after  death.  A  Roman  kept 
his  birthday  in  honour  of  his  '  genius.'  The  genius 
had  an  altar,  which  was  crowned  with  flowers  and  on 
which  frankincense,  cakes,  and  pure  wine  were  offered. 
The  celebrant  himself  was  clad  in  white,  and  during 
the  sacrifice  made  solemn  vows  and  prayers  for  the 

1  Gen.  iii.  1,  Matt.  x.  16.    The  idea  is  universal. 
*  JEn.  ii.  471  sqq. 
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coming  year.  A  holy  silence  was  to  be  observed  during 
the  ceremony :  or  at  least  silence  from  ill-omened 
words.  Tibullus  gives  us  a  full  description  of  what 
took  place  on  these  occasions.  He  says : 

Dicamus  bona  verba,  venit  natalis,  ad  aras 

Quisquis  ades,  lingua  vir  mulierque  fave. 
Urantur  pia  tura  focis,  urantur  odores, 

Quos  tener  e  terra  divite  mittit  Arabs. 
Ipse  suos  adsit  Genius  visurus  honores 

Cui  decorent  sanctas  mollia  serta  comas. 
Illius  puro  distillent  tempora  nardo, 

Atque  satur  libo  sit  madeatque  mero.1 

'  'Tis  the  day  of  my  birth ;  fair  be  the  words  before 
the  altar  and  hushed  all  evil  speech  of  whatsoever  man 
or  woman  draweth  nigh.  Let  the  hearth  glow  with 
the  fragrance  of  holy  incense,  brought  from  the  soft 
Arabian's  fruitful  soil.  Let  my  Genius  come  himself 
to  view  the  offerings  set  before  him,  and  let  a  pliant 
chaplet  wreathe  his  sacred  locks.  May  his  brows  drip 
spikenard  of  the  purest,  and  may  he  eat  and  drink  his 
fill  of  cakes  and  wine  ! ' 

Ovid,  in  his  *  Tristia/  laments  that  his  birthday  spent 
in  exile  can  have  no  such  celebration : 

Libaque  dem  pro  me  genitale  notantia  tempus  ? 
Concipiamque  bonas  ore  favente  preces  ? z 

This  '  second  self,'  or  '  external  soul '  as  Mr.  Jevons 
prefers  to  call  the  Genius,3  was  frequently  represented 
by  the  figure  of  a  snake.  It  is  so  portrayed  in  paintings  ; 
and  the  belief  in  snakes  being  the  embodiment  of  the 
Genius  probably  existed  earlier  than  the  introduction  of 
the  worship  of  ^Esculapius.  This  may,  however,  very 

1  Tib.  El  II.  ii.  1-8.     Cf.  Hor.  Od.  III.  i.  2. 

2  Ov.  Trist.  III.  xiii.  J  12.  Q.  Intr.  XL VII. 
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possibly  have  made  the  household  snake  more  popular 
as  a  *  harmless  necessary '  domestic  pet,  even  apart  from 
the  reverence  paid  to  it  as  an  incarnation  of  the  genius. 

Cicero  tells  a  strange  story  of  the  father  of  the 
Gracchi,  who  was  an  augur  and  a  man  of  great  re- 
putation for  wisdom.1  A  pair  of  stray  snakes,  it  appears, 
were  caught  in  his  house;  whereupon  he  consulted  the 
haruspices  (an  odd  thing  for  an  augur  to  do)  as  to 
what  was  to  be  done  with  them.  They  replied  that  if 
he  let  the  male  escape,  his  wife  would  shortly  die  ;  but 
if  he  let  the  female  escape  he  would  die  himself.  He 
decided  therefore  to  meet  death  himself  rather  than 
suffer  his  wife  to  die  :  he  released  the  female  snake, 
and  died  no  long  time  afterwards. 

It  seems  evident  from  the  story  that  the  two  snakes 
were  considered  to  represent  the  lives  or  souls  of 
Tiberius  Gracchus  and.  his  wife  Cornelia.  But  if  this 
were  so,  why,  as  Cicero  pertinently  asks,  should  not  both 
snakes  have  been  let  go?  What  need  for  destroying 
either  of  them?  One  would  rather  have  expected  both 
to  have  been  preserved  with  the  utmost  care,  as 
Meleager's  mother  preserved  the  firebrand  which 
represented  her  son's  life. 

It  is  also  strange  to  find  a  snake  (as  embodying  a 
genius)  the  representative  of  a  woman.  For  women 
— such  was  the  unchivalrous  Koman  belief — could 
have  no  Genius  (it  is  as  well  to  spell  the  word  here 
with  a  capital).  Their  'external  soul'  or  second  self 
was  called  a  '  juno.'  Juno  Matrona,  the  great  goddess, 
was  the  personification  of  the  Koman  matron's  life  :  and 
she  was,  as  it  were,  subdivided  into  as  many  attendants 
or  guardian  spirits  as  there  were  women  in  each  house- 

1  Div.  I.  xviii.,  II.  xxix. 
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hold.  In  every  house  occupied  by  a  Eoman  and  his 
wife  a  genius  and  a  juno  were  worshipped  together. 
But  we  find  no  other  instance,  as  far  as  I  am  aware, 
of  a  matron's  juno  being  represented  by  a  serpent. 

Besides  men,  however,  buildings,  market-places, 
theatres,  townships,  colonies,  and  provinces,  and  even 
gods  had  their  genii.  The  birthday  of  a  town  was 
kept  in  much  the  same  spirit  as  the  birthday  of  an 
individual.  The  festival  of  the  genius  of  the  Eoman 
people  was  celebrated  on  the  ninth  of  October.  And 
the  genius  of  a  place,  like  that  of  an  individual,  was 
represented  in  the  likeness  of  a  serpent.  A  wall-painting 
discovered  at  Herculaneum  represents  a  boy  approaching 
an  altar  round  which  a  snake  is  coiled.  The  sacred  cakes 
or  liba  are  strewn  on  the  altar,  and  the  snake  is  eating 
them.  An  inscription  on  the  background  runs :  GENIVS 

HVIVS   LOCI   MONTIS. 

Compare  with  this  Vergil's  description  of  the  visit 
of  .ZEneas  to  Anchises's  tomb.  The  hero  had  just  offered 
his  prayer  and  poured  the  due  libations  to  the  shade  of 

his  sire : 

....  adytis  cum  lubricus  anguis  ab  imia 
Septem  ingens  gyros,  septena  volumina  traxit, 
Amplexus  placide  tumulum  lapsusque  per  aras. 

Obstipuit  visu  JEneas.    Ille  agmine  longo 
Tandem  inter  pateras  et  levia  pocula  serpens, 
Libavitque  dapes  rursusque  innoxius  imo 
Successit  tumulo  et  depasta  altaria  liquit. 
Hoc  magis  inceptos  genitori  instaurat  honores, 
Incertus  geniumne  loci  famulumne  parentis 
Ease  putet.1 

'  Forth  from  the  holy  shrine  came  a  serpent  gliding, 
with  a  train  of  sevenfold  vast  coils ;  round  the  tomb  it 

v.  84  *- 
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smoothly  swept  and  slid  across  the  altar.  ...  At  the 
sight  ^Eneas  stood  amazed.  The  monster  trailing  its 
huge  length  between  the  bowls  and  gleaming  cups, 
touched  with  its  lips  the  food  and  slunk  back  harmless 
beneath  the  tomb,  leaving  the  altars  where  it  had  fed. 
tineas  resumes  with  higher  hopes  the  sacrifice  begun 
to  his  sire ;  doubting  whether  to  think  this  to  be  the 
genius  of  the  place  or  the  attendant  spirit  of  his  father.' 

Among  the  Greeks  the  a^aOos  Sallow  or  good 
genius  appears  in  the  form  of  a  snake,  and  a  special 
kind  of  Egyptian  snake  was  called  ayaOoSaipav.1 

Much  might  be  said  on  the  subject  of  serpent 
worship,  which  in  some  form  or  other  seems  almost 
universal  among  primitive  nations.  But  this  is  not 
the  place  for  such  a  discussion ;  we  may  conclude  our 
brief  survey  with  the  interesting  coincidence  of  a  belief 
prevalent  among  the  Zulus,  that  the  ancestor's  spirit 
will  dwell  in  the  descendant's  kraal  in  the  body  of  a 
snake.  The  coincidence  is  the  more  noticeable  as  the 
Zulus,  like  the  Greeks  and  Komans,  hold  the  belief 
that  the  spirits  of  the  dead  pass  into  a  Hades  or 
shadowland  underground — '  they  go  to  join  the  Aba- 
pansi '  is  the  native  expression.  The  difficulty  of  the 
spirit  being  absent  in  the  nether  world  and  present  at 
the  same  time  in  the  land  of  the  living  does  not 
trouble  them ;  any  more  than  it  troubled  Homer  that 
the  ghost  of  Herakles  walked  in  Hades  '  in  form  like 
black  night  with  bow  uncased  and  shaft  upon  the  string ' 
while  the  hero  himself  set  free  from  toil  by  death  takes 
his  joy  at  the  banquet  among  the  immortals  on  Olympus 
and  has  fair  Hebe  for  his  bride.2 

1  Jevons,  Hist.  Eel.  p.  187 ;  and  Liddell  and  Scott,  s.v. 

2  Cf.  Od.  xi.  603  sqq. 
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QUESTION    XI. — Why    was   the   Sister's    Beam    (the 
tigillum  sororium)  so  called  ? 

AKE  we  to  accept  the  explanation  which  Livy  gives  of 
it,1  that  it  was  erected  in  the  reign  of  Tullus  Hostilius 
by  the  father  of  the  Horatii,  and  that  his  son  who  was 
the  survivor  of  the  three  brethren  in  the  fight  with  the 
three  Curiatii,  was  made  to  pass  under  it  in  expiation 
of  the  murder  of  his  sister  ? 

The  whole  story  of  the  battle  and  its  sequel  looks 
like  one  of  the  ballad  romances  which  Niebuhr  sup- 
posed to  be  the  sources  of  Livy's  earlier  narrative,  and 
which  one  could  wish  Macaulay  had  included  in  his 
'  Lays  of  Ancient  Kome.'  But  it  must,  I  fear,  be  added 
to  the  long  list  of  setiological  legends  which  were 
invented  to  account  for  a  ritual  observance  whose 
origin  was  wrapped  in  obscurity. 

The  facts  which  had  to  be  explained  somehow  were 
these.  There  was  a  beam  of  timber  fixed  across  the 
street  leading  from  the  Vicus  Cyprius  to  the  Carinae  ; 
at  either  side  of  the  street  close  to  the  beam  stood  an 
altar  ;  one  dedicated  to  Juno  Sororia  and  the  other  to 
Janus  Curiatius.  At  the  first  altar  certain  sacrifices 
were  offered,  the  celebration  of  which  was  imposed 
upon  the  gens  Horatia,  the  expense  of  the  offerings,  as 
well  as  the  repairing  or  renewing  of  the  beam,  being 
borne  by  the  public  treasury.  The  Horatii  when 
they  offered  the  sacrifice  had  to  pass  under  the  beam 
(as  vanquished  enemies  passed  under  the  yoke)  with 
their  heads  veiled. 

These   circumstances    suggested   the   invention    of 

1  Livy,  I.  xxti. 
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some  family  crime,  to  be  expiated  by  family  sacrifice  ; 
and  the  dedication  of  the  altar  to  Juno  Sororia  led 
to  the  further  idea  of  the  crime  having  been  committed 
against  a  sister.  The  fact  of  the  other  altar  being 
dedicated  to  Janus  Curiatius  suggested  the  obvious 
inference  that  the  god  derived  his  epithet  from  the 
Curiatii  brethren,  and  there  we  have  all  the  details 
ready  for  the  legend.  Clearly  the  Horatius  who 
defeated  the  Alban  brothers  was  the  Horatius  who 
committed  the  crime  against  his  sister.  What  crime  ? 
Nothing  short  of  murder  could  have  required  so  serious 
an  expiation.  Why  should  he  have  murdered  her  ? 
Love  is  the  key  that  unlocks  all  mysteries.  Horatia, 
the  sister,  had  been  the  betrothed  of  one  of  the  dead 
brethren ;  what  more  natural  than  that  she  should 
grieve  for  her  lover's  death  ?  And  what  more  natural 
than  that  a  high-spirited  youth,  moved  by  his  sister's 
tears,  should  plunge  his  sword  into  her  body,  sending 
her  to  join  her  lover,  with  the  words  '  So  perish  every 
Koman  maiden  who  shall  mourn  for  her  country's 
f oe  ! '  * 

So  the  legend  grew;  and  we  may  admit  that 
there  is  probably  this  amount  of  truth  in  it — that  the 
ritual  of  passing  under  the  beam  or  yoke  and  between 
the  altars  was  performed  in  expiation  of  some  crime 
that  in  remote  ages  had  been  committed  by  some 
member  or  members  of  the  Horatian  family.  But 
the  form  which  the  expiation  took — that  of  passing 
under  the  yoke  or  between  stones  or  sacrificial  victims 
— is  far  older  than  any  Kornan  legend  or  tradition.  It 
goes  back  to  the  remotest  pre-historic  times,  and  may 
be  traced  in  almost  every  country,  and  among  almost 
1  Cf.  Sohomann,  quoted  by  Seeley,  on  Livy,  I.  xxvl 
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every  people.  Sometimes  it  appears  in  the  custom 
of  passing  through  a  natural  chasm  or  cleft  in  a  rock ; 
sometimes  through  an  artificial  hole  in  a  sacred  stone. 
The  belief  which  is  attached  to  the  ceremony  is  not 
necessarily  expiation  of  crime ;  quite  as  often  it  is 
purification  from  bodily  sickness  ;  or  it  is  a  test  of 
good  faith  in  taking  an  oath  or  making  a  covenant. 
There  is  a  remarkable  example  of  the  latter  use  in  one 
of  the  churches  in  Home,  Santa  Maria  in  Cosmedin, 
near  the  Tiber.  The  church  contains  in  its  portico 
a  circular  slab  of  marble  some  five  feet  in  diameter, 
like  a  huge  millstone,  with  a  round  hole  shaped  some- 
what like  a  mouth  passing  completely  through  the 
centre. 

It  goes  by  the  name  of  La  Bocca  della  Verita, 
'  the  mouth  of  Truth,'  and  is  so  called  from  the  fact 
that  it  has  been  used  from  time  immemorial  as  a  sort 
of  ordeal  to  test  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  an  accused 
person.1 

The  supposed  criminal  placed  his  hand  and  arm 
through  the  orifice,  and  made  a  solemn  declaration  of 
his  innocence.  If  he  spoke  the  truth,  he  withdrew 
his  hand  without  difficulty ;  but  if  his  declaration 
were  false,  the  marble  jaws  would  contract,  and  close 
fast  upon  the  limb,  and  his  guilt  was  thereby  proved. 

Whether  there  was  ever  any  mechanism  in  the 
stone  by  which  this  desirable  result  could  be  arrived 
at,  has  not  been  ascertained ;  but  it  is  well  known 
that  the  various  ordeals  used  in  the  middle  ages  all 

1  Cf.  Hare's  Walks  in  Rome,  i.  242,  where  he  quotes  About,  Borne 
Contemporaine:  'Cetto  bouche  mordait  les  menteurs;  au  moins  la 
tradition  1'assure.  J'y  ai  introduit  ma  dextre  en  disant  que  le  Ghetto 
4tait  un  lieu  de  deliees,  et  je  n'ai  pas  e"te  mordu.' 
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lent  themselves  to  imposture,  and  that  it  was  largely 
on  that  account  that  they  were  abolished.  Nor  is  it 
known  how  the  Bocca  della  Verita  came  to  be  placed 
in  the  church,  or  the  place  from  which  it  came.  But, 
as  the  building  stands  upon  the  site  of  an  ancient 
temple  of  Ceres  and  Proserpina,  the  materials  of  which 
were  used  in  building  it,  it  is  quite  likely  that  the 
great  stone  formed  part  of  the  original  edifice,  and 
may  have  been  used  in  the  ritual  and  worship  of  the 
Great  Earth-Mother  and  the  Maid. 

The  sacred  chasms  and  clefts  in  rocks  which  are 
found  in  many  places  were,  undoubtedly,  regarded  as 
emblems  of  the  Earth-Goddess,  the  'mother  of  all 
living,'  and  to  pass  through  them  was  a  new  birth, 
a  regeneration,  purifying  from  all  past  sin.  There  is 
a  crevice  in  a  rock  on  the  Malabar  Hill,  near  Bombay, 
which  to  this  day  is  constantly  used  in  this  manner ; 
and  there  are  other  caverns  in  India,  both  natural  and 
artificial,  through  which  pilgrims  pass,  entering  at  the 
south  side,  and  issuing  from  the  north — a  custom 
which  reminds  one  of  the  passage  in  Ezekiel,1  laying 
down  the  rule  for  entering  and  departing  from  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem.  The  coincidence  may  be  only 
accidental,  but  it  is  at  least  worthy  of  notice.  In 
some  parts  of  India  where  Brahminism  prevails, 
purification  or  regeneration  is  secured  by  passing 
through  an  opening  made  in  a  large  golden  image  of 
a  cow,  or  of  a  lotus  flower.  Mr.  Frazer  gives  a 
striking  instance  of  this  practice.2  'Two  Hindoo 
ambassadors,  who  had  been  sent  to  England  by  a 
native  prince,  were  considered  on  their  return  to  have 
so  polluted  themselves  by  contact  with  strangers  that 
1  Ez.  xlvi.  9.  *  G.  B.  I.  ii. 
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nothing  but  being  born  again  could  restore  them  to 
purity.'  An  image  of  gold  as  described  above  was 
accordingly  made,  and  the  ambassadors  were  born 
again  by  being  drawn  through  it. 

As  I  write  these  words  there  stands  before  me  on 
the  table  a  small  model  in  stone  of  a  primaeval  monu- 
ment called  the  Men-an-tol,  near  Madron  in  Cornwall. 
It  is  an  oblong  stone  with  a  large  central  aperture, 
and  has  been  used  within  the  memory  of  the  present 
generation  for  the  treatment  of  sick  children,  who  have 
been  passed  through  the  hole :  with  what  results  this 
deponent  sayeth  not.  There  are  holed  stones  in  many 
parts  of  Ireland,  and  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland 
there  is  at  least  one  rocky  cleft,  all  of  which  have  been, 
and  probably  still  are  occasionally,  used  for  the  same 
medicinal  purpose.1  "We  may  compare  with  this  the 
custom  in  Madras  of  sending  children  under  the  lintel 
of  doorways  ;  which  brings  us  somewhat  nearer  to  the 
ceremony  of  the  Horatian  sacrifice.  The  ancient  gate 
of  Mycenae,  commonly  known  as  the  '  Lion  Gate,'  was 
supposed  to  possess  a  mysterious  efficacy  for  those 
who  passed  under  it.  And  there  may  even  have 
been  a  reference  to  some  prehistoric  local  belief  in 
Jacob's  words  at  Bethel,  '  This  is  the  Gate  of  Heaven.' 
The  place  was  at  all  events  regarded  as  sacred  before 
his  time,  its  original  name  Beth-on  signifying  the 
House  of  the  Sun ;  which  shows  it  to  have  been  a  seat 
of  sun-worship.  Certainly  it  saw  the  birth  of  a  new 
life  for  the  patriarch,  whether  he  passed  through  a 
material  as  well  as  a  spiritual  gateway  to  his  strange 
eventful  history  or  not. 

Another  form  of  the  same  belief  has  been  mentioned 
1  Of.  also,  for  '  Odin's  Stone  '  in  the  Orkneys,  Scott's  The  Pirate. 
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in  which  the  parties  to  a  contract  passed  between  the 
divided  carcass  of  a  sacrificed  animal.  An  instance  of 
this  is  referred  to  in  K.Q.  CXI. ;  and  that  the  custom 
was  prevalent  in  early  Palestine  is  shown  in  the 
account  of  Abraham's  covenant  in  Gen.  xv. 

In  the  Horatian  sacrifice  it  seems  probable  that  the 
passage  under  the  sacred  beam  involved  the  passing 
between  the  two  sacrifices  offered  simultaneously  on 
the  altars  on  either  side  of  the  street.  The  persons  so 
passing  would  also  necessarily  go  between  two  fires ; 
and  this  might  be  regarded  as  a  further  purificatory 
rite. 

We  read  that  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  envoys  who 
visited  a  Khan  of  Tartary  had  to  pass  between  two 
fires  before  they  were  admitted  to  his  presence  ; 1  the 
reason  given  being  that  the  fires  would  purge  away 
any  magic  influence  which  the  strangers  might  be 
intending  to  bring  upon  the  Khan. 

Possibly  the  object  in  this  case  may  also  have  been 
to  destroy  any  risk  of  infection.  Uncivilised  nations 
are  by  no  means  ignorant  of  this  danger.  Turner,  in 
his  account  of  Samoa,  states  that  the  natives  of  Savage 
Island  invariably  killed  all  who  landed,  as  a  simple 
and  effective  precaution  against  infectious  disease ! 2 
A  superstition  which  prevails  in  various  parts  of  the 
world  concerning  the  burial  of  the  dead  has  been  con- 
nected with  this  practice.  Thus  in  Eastern  Prussia 
and  among  the  Eskimo  the  corpse  is  conveyed  out  of 
the  house  through  a  window  instead  of  through  the 
door.  *  The  Hottentots  make  a  breach  in  the  wall  for 
the  same  purpose,'  says  Mr.  Jevons,3  '  and  the  ancient 

1  Frazer,  G.  B.  I.  ii.  2  Quoted  by  Frazer,  ad  loc.  cit. 

9  JR.  Q.  Intr.  XXXIX. 
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Norsemen  did  the  same.  The  Teutons  in  prehistoric 
times  dug  a  hole  under  the  threshold  and -pulled  the 
corpse  through  with  a  rope.'  If  there  is  any  affinity  in 
these  practices  it  can  only  be  with  the  idea  that  passing 
through  this  unwonted  means  of  exit  constitutes  a  sort 
of  purgatory. 

But  it  seems  more  reasonable  to  attribute  all  such 
customs  to  the  desire  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  dead 
person's  spirit.  If  the  corpse  were  carried  out  through 
the  door,  that  would  give  the  dead  man  a  'right  of 
way '  to  return.  The  safest  course  is  therefore  to  pass 
the  body  through  some  opening  specially  made  for  the 
occasion,  and  then  to  close  it  permanently.  Mr.  Jevons 
gives  many  interesting  illustrations  of  the  belief,  which 
he  connects  with  K.Q.  V. 

As  a  final  example  of  '  stones  of  ordeal '  we  may 
take  the  well-known  '  St.  Wilfrid's  needle '  in  the  crypt 
of  Eipon  Cathedral.  The  stone  is  in  a  vaulted  cell 
under  the  central  tower,  and  its  aperture  measures 
some  eighteen  by  thirteen  inches.  The  passing  through 
the  opening  was  a  test  of  character ;  those  who 
achieved  it  were  all  honourable  men  and  women ; 
honesty  alone  (as  distinct  from  slimness)  could  thread 
the  needle's  eye.1 

1  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  the  present  writer  to  record  that  he  may 
count  himself  as  one  of  the  select  company  who  have  passed  the  test. 
But  it  was  many  years  ago ;  and  on  the  occasion  of  his  last  visit  to 
Bipon,  the  needle's  eye  appeared  to  have  contracted:  doubtless  an 
optical  illusion. 
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QUESTION  XII. — What  was  the  origin  of  the  Sibylline 
Books  ? 

ABE  we  to  credit  the  legend  which  says  that  in  the 
reign  of  Tarquinius  Prisons l  a  mysterious  woman 
came  before  the  king  and  offered  him,  for  a  certain 
price,  nine  books,  which  he  refused,  thinking  the  price 
too  high,  and  knowing  nothing  of  their  value;  but 
after  she  had  destroyed  six  of  the  nine  and  offered 
the  remaining  three  at  the  same  price,  the  king,  on 
the  advice  of  his  augurs,  bought  the  books,  and  there- 
upon the  woman  vanished  and  was  seen  no  more  ? 

Or  shall  we  say  that  this  is  another  aetiological 
myth,  invented  to  satisfy  the  popular  mind,  since  so 
valued  a  treasure  must  needs  have  had  a  miraculous 
origin?2  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  books  were 
acquired  by  the  Eomans  at  a  very  early  period  of  their 
history,  and  most  probably  they  came  from  Cumae  in 
Campania,  which  was  famous  as  the  traditional  abode 
of  one  of  the  Sibyls,  and  was  an  ancient  Greek  colony. 
The  oracles  were  in  Greek  hexameters;  they  were 
said  to  have  been  composed  in  the  time  of  Solon  by 
the  Hellespontine  Sibyl,  and  kept  in  the  temple  of 
Apollo  at  Gergis  on  Mount  Ida.  They  found  their 
way  thence  to  Erythrae  and  from  Erythrse  to  Cumse 
in  Italy.  In  the  earliest  times  of  Roman  history  a 
special  college,  inferior  only  in  rank  to  the  augurs  and 
pontiffs,  was  appointed  to  take  charge  of  them.3  It 
consisted  at  first  of  two  members  (duumviri  sacris 
faciundis) ; 4  and  these  were  furnished  by  the  State 

1  Or,  according  to  another  version,  Tarquinius  Superbus. 

2  Of.  Seeley,  Intr.  Livy,  I.  3  Cf.  Mommsen,  I.  xii. 
4  Livy,  iii.  10. 
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with  two  slaves  who  were  acquainted  with  the  Greek 
language.  In  the  year  of  the  city  CCCLXXXVII  l  their 
number  was  increased  to  ten,  and  under  Sulla  to  fifteen 
(quindecimviri) . 

They  held  office  for  life,  and  were  exempt  from  all 
military  and  civil  duties.  They  were  responsible  for 
keeping  the  sacred  books  in  safety  and  secrecy,  for 
consulting  them  at  the  order  of  the  Senate,  and 
interpreting  the  oracles  when  found.  The  penalty 
of  unfaithfulness  to  their  trust  was  to  be  sewn  up 
alive  in  a  sack  and  cast  into  the  sea.  As  the  books 
contained  the  oracles  of  Apollo,  the  members  of  the 
college  were  regarded  as  his  priests,  and  each  had  in 
front  of  his  dwelling  a  bronze  tripod,  of  the  same 
shape  as  that  whereon  the  priestess  of  Delphi  sat 
when  she  delivered  her  prophetic  answers. 

The  books  themselves  were  kept  in  a  stone  chest 
buried  in  a  vault  under  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Optimus 
Maximus  on  the  Capitol ;  and  remained  there  until 
the  great  fire  which  destroyed  the  temple  and  its 
contents  A.u.c.  DCLXXi.2 

The  consternation  at  Rome  may  be  imagined : 
how  could  so  terrible  a  loss  be  repaired?  Ambassadors 
were  despatched  to  Cumse,  to  Greece,  even  to  Asia 
Minor— anywhere,  in  fact,  where  Sibylline  lore  was 
supposed  to  exist — to  collect  such  oracles  as  they  might 
find,  and  so  make  up  a  store  which  might  in  some 
sort  replace  the  lost  books.  The  search  at  Cumse 
was  fruitless ;  at  Erythrae  and  Samos  the  ambassadors 
were  more  fortunate,  and  a  number  of  oracular  verses, 
Sibylline  in  character,  were  discovered.  The  historian 
Dionysius,  writing  some  fifty  years  after  these  events, 

1  B.C.  367,  Livy,  x.  8.  2  In  the  Margie  war,  B.C.  83. 
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says  :  '  The  oracles  which  are  now  extant  have  been 
gathered  from  various  sources  ;  some  from  the  cities 
of  Italy,  others  from  Erythrse  in  Asia,  having  been 
transcribed  by  envoys  who  were  sent  thither  by  order 
of  the  Senate.1  Others  have  been  compiled  by  private 
persons  ;  but  many  of  these  are  spurious.  They  may 
be  detected  by  being  of  the  nature  of  acrostics.'  Cicero, 
in  his  book  on  Divination,  refers  to  this  acrostic 
peculiarity.2  '  In  the  verses  of  the  Sibyl,'  he  says, 
'  the  summary  of  the  paragraph  on  each  subject  is 
contained  in  the  initial  letters  of  every  verse  of  the 
paragraph.' 

Out  of  the  total  number  of  verses  collected  by  the 
envoys,  a  thousand  were  selected  by  the  pontifices — 
not  by  the  quindecimviri,  whose  office  had  been  sus- 
pended with  the  destruction  of  the  ancient  books — 
and  were  deposited  by  Augustus,  when  he  became 
Pontifex  Maximus,  in  a  gilt  case  at  the  base  of  the 
great  statue  of  Apollo  on  the  Palatine. 

Augustus  also  made  a  recension  of  all  the  floating 
prophetic  writings  which  were  current  in  Eome ;  some 
he  placed  in  a  similar  case  beside  the  new  Sibyl) ine 
collection  ;  the  rest  he  ordered  to  be  burnt,  and  forbade 
the  keeping  of  such  writings  by  any  private  person. 

The  new  collections,  however,  never  obtained  the 
same  credit  and  veneration  as  the  old  Tarquinian 
volumes.  They  could  not  naturally  be  regarded  as  of 
equal  authority,  and  were  seldom  consulted.  The 
Eoman  emperors  after  Tiberius  openly  disregarded 
them ;  and  all  the  efforts  of  Julian  the  Apostate  to 
revive  belief  in  them  were  unavailing.3  Finally  they 
were  burnt  in  public  by  Stilicho,  the  father-in-law  of 
1  Hist.  iv.  62.  3  Div.  ii.  54.  «  A.D.  361. 
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the  Emperor  Honorius.1  The  execution  of  Stilicho 
for  treason  'soon  afterwards  was  regarded  by  those  who 
still  clung  to  the  old  heathen  faith  as  a  token  of  the 
Gods'  vengeance  on  his  impiety. 

Such  is  briefly  the  history  of  the  Sibylline  oracles 
at  Rome  ;  but  something  remains  to  be  said  of  the 
Sibyl,  whose  name  is  so  closely  bound  up  with  them. 
Who  was  the  Sibyl  ?  Were  there  more  than  one  ? 
When  and  where,  if  ever  anywhere,  did  they  live  ? 

The  word  Sibyl  (Latin  Sibylla,  Greek  a-L/3v\\a)  is 
derived  by  St.  Jerome  from  the  Doric  a-io-ft6\\a  = 
®£o-{3ov\r]  (Theobule),  and  therefore  means  '  She  that 
tells  the  counsel  of  God ' — a  prophetess.  Several  are 
mentioned  by  writers  later  than  Plato,  who  speaks  of 
one  only  ;  they  are  described  as  priestesses  or  even  as 
the  daughters  of  Apollo  ;  maidens  dwelling  apart  in 
lonely  caverns  and  by  sacred  springs,  inspired  by  the 
god  at  certain  seasons  with  prophetic  utterance.  Of 
these  *  weird  sisters  '  the  Hellespontine  Sibyl  has  been 
mentioned  above  ;  others  were  the  Persian,  the  Libyan, 
the  Delphic,  the  Erythraean,  the  Phrygian,  the  Samian, 
the  Tiburtine,  and,  the  greatest  of  all,  the  Sibyl  of 
Cumaa.  She  is  generally  identified  with  the  Sibyl  of 
Erythrae  in  Ionia,  who  left  her  home,  says  the  legend, 
to  dwell  under  the  shadow  of  Apollo's  temple  at 
Curnae.  The  cavern  which  was  her  abode,  with  its 
hundred  entrances  and  issues  whence  came  forth  the 
oracular  voices  of  the  inspired  prophetess,2  is  still 
pointed  out  to  the  traveller.  But  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  this  was  the  actual  cave  which  Vergil  had  in 
his  mind,  and  of  which  Justin  Martyr  has  left  so 
interesting  a  record.  He  visited  the  place  about  the 

1  A.D.  406.  *  Verg.  JEn.  vi.  42,  43,  44. 
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year  150  A.D.,  and  says  of  it  : '  We  saw  when  we  were 
in  Cumae  a  place  where  a  sanctuary  is  hollowed  out 
in  the  rock — a  sight  most  wondrous  and  greatly  to  be 
admired.  Here,  as  we  were  told  by  those  who  received 
the  tradition  from  their  forefathers,  did  the  Sibyl 
deliver  her  oracles.  And  in  the  midst  of  the  sanctuary 
they  showed  us  three  great  hollows  cut  in  the  rock, 
wherein,  they  said,  when  they  were  filled  with  water,  she 
was  wont  to  bathe ;  and  thereafter  withdrew  into  the 
inner  parts  of  the  holy  place,  and  seating  herself  upon 
a  lofty  central  seat  she  uttered  her  words  of  prophecy.' 

This  cave  is  said  to  have  been  the  one  destroyed  by 
Narses  when  he  undermined  the  Acropolis  of  Cumse 
about  550  A.D. 

According  to  Vergil,  there  were  two  methods  of 
oracular  response.  The  ordinary  custom  of  the  pro- 
phetess was  to  write  her  inspired  verses  on  leaves — 

.  .  .  foliisque  notas  et  nomina  mandat l — 

and  arrange  them  in  a  certain  order,  in  which  they 
remained  till  the  first  blast  of  wind  rushing  through 
the  cavern's  open  doors  scattered  them  in  confusion 
on  the  floor.  The  inquirer  had  to  take  whatever 
answer  came  to  hand  and  make  the  best  he  could  of  it. 
This  evidently  points  to  the  use  made  of  the  libri 
fatales  in  historic  times ;  the  so-called  sortes  SibylUna. 
When  the  college  was  bidden  by  the  Senate  to  consult 
the  Sacred  Books,  no  attempt  was  made  to  find  a 
passage  suitable  to  the  occasion.  The  verses  were 
written  on  palm-leaves ;  one  or  more  of  these  was 
drawn  out  at  random,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  com- 
missioners ('  duo  viri  or  quindecim  viri ')  to  expound 

iii.  444  sqq. 
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their  meaning.  Without  such  authoritative  explanation, 
Vergil  implies,  the  responses  would  be  of  no  avail ;  for, 
as  at  the  Sibyl's  cave, 

Inconsulti  abeunt,  sedemque  odere  Sibyllas. 

The  other  method,  reserved  for  the  greatest  occasions, 
and  employed  only  after  special  invocation,  was  that 
described  in  the  magnificent  passages  in  the  sixth 
^Eneid,  where  the  god  himself  fills  with  his  dominant 
presence  the  bodily  frame  of  his  votaress,  and  through 
her  frenzied  lips  reveals  the  secrets  of  the  future  : 

Ventum  erat  ad  limen,  cum  virgo,  Poscere  fata 
Tempus,  ait :  deus,  ecce  deus.     Cui  talia  fanti 
Ante  fores,  subito  non  vultus  non  color  unus 
Non  comptse  mansere  comse ;  sed  pectus  anhelum, 
Et  rabie  fera  corda  tument ;  ma  jerque  videri 
Nee  mortale  sonans,  adflata  est  numine  quando 
lam  propiore  del.1 

At  Phosbi  nondum  patiens  immanis  in  antro 
Bacchatur  vates,  magnum  si  pectore  possit 
Excussisse  deum  ;  tanto  magis  ille  fatigat 
Os  rabidum,  fera  corda  domans,  fingitque  premendo.2 

Which  may  be  roughly  rendered  as  follows  :  '  Now  even 
upon  the  threshold  cries  the  holy  Maid,  "The  time 
is  come  to  ask  thy  destiny — lo,  the  god,  the  god  is 
here  !  "  Even  as  she  spake  before  the  gates,  straight- 
way a  change  came  over  her  features  and  blanched  her 
face  :  her  braided  locks  streamed  all  abroad,  her  bosom 
heaved,  and  heart  with  frenzied  passion  was  distraught, 
her  stature  dilated  to  the  view,  her  voice  was  more 

1  <ffin.  vi.  45  sqq.  2  Ib.  77  s%  . 
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than  mortal  to  the  ear  ;  so  mightily  breathed  upon  her 
the  spirit  of  the  god's  own  presence.' 

But  the  seeress,  not  yet  subdued  to  Phoebus's 
power,  raves  wildly  through  the  cave,  seeking  if  she 
may  fling  the  might  of  the  god  from  off  her  breast ; 
the  more  she  strives,  the  more  he  plies  the  bridle  in  her 
foaming  lips,  curbing  her  wild  heart,  and  fashioning  it 
by  pressure  to  his  will.' 

Then  come  the  words  of  prophecy,  uttered,  like 
those  of  her  sister  priestess  at  Delphi,  under  the  tempo- 
rary possession  or  hypnotic  trance  imposed  by  the 
god ;  or  rather,  it  is  the  god  himself  who  uses  the  lips 
of  his  priestess  as  the  vehicle  for  his  own  utterance. 

The  idea  is  akin  to,  though  by  no  means  to  be 
identified  with,  the  divine  possession  referred  to  in 
S.  Questions  VIII.  and  IX.  It  may  be  presumed  that 
Virgil  had  some  traditional  description  from  which  he 
drew  this  vivid  picture,  and  did  not  evolve  the 
symptoms  from  his  inner  consciousness.  The  con- 
ditions of  '  possession '  are,  in  fact,  strikingly  similar  in 
the  majority  of  cases.  There  is  an  example  quoted  by 
Mr.  Jevons1  from  Williams's  'Fiji  and  the  Fijians,' 
which  corresponds  almost  word  for  word  with  the 
passages  in  the  ^Eneid.  *  In  Fiji,'  he  says,  *  one  who 
intends  to  consult  the  oracle,  dresses  and  oils  himself 
...  in  a  few  minutes  he  trembles ;  slight  distortions 
are  seen  in  his  face  and  twitching  movements  in  his 
limbs.  These  increase  to  a  violent  muscular  action, 
which  spreads  until  the  whole  frame  is  strongly  con- 
vulsed, and  the  man  shivers  as  with  a  strong  ague  fit. 

1  Intr.  Hist.  Eel.  p.  274. 
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.  .  .  The  priest  is  now  possessed  by  his  god,  and  all 
his  words  and  actions  are  considered  as  no  longer  his 
own,  but  those  of  the  deity  who  has  entered  into  him. 
Shrill  cries  of  "  It  is  1 1  it  is  I !  "  fill  the  air,  and  the  god 
is  supposed  thus  to  notify  his  approach.  While  giving 
the  answer,  the  priest's  eyes  stand  out  and  roll  as  in  a 
frenzy  ;  his  voice  is  unnatural,  his  face  pale,  his  lips 
livid,  his  breathing  depressed,  and  his  entire  appear- 
ance like  that  of  a  furious  madman.  The  sweat  starts 
from  every  pore,  and  tears  stream  from  his  strained 
eyes ;  after  which  the  symptoms  gradually  disappear. 
The  priest  looks  round  with  a  vacant  stare,  and  as  the 
god  says  "  I  depart  "  announces  his  actual  departure  by 
violently  flinging  himself  down  on  the  mat.'  With 
this  we  may  compare  Mr.  Frazer's  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  possession  in  the  '  Golden  Bough ; ' l  he 
mentions  two  particular  modes  of  producing  this 
temporary  inspiration,  one  by  drinking  the  blood  of 
a  newly  sacrificed  victim,  which  was  done  at  Argos  in 
the  temple  of  Apollo  Diradiotes  at  ^Egira  in  Achsea, 
and  is  the  custom  to  this  day  in  northern  Celebes  at  a 
festival  of  the  Minchassa.  The  other  method  is  by 
inhaling  the  pungent  smoke  of  burning  aromatic  wood 
or  leaves  of  a  sacred  tree.  '  Thus  in  the  Hindoo 
Koosh,'  he  says,  '  a  fire  is  kindled  with  twigs  of  the 
sacred  cedar ;  and  the  Daimyal  or  Sibyl,  with  a  cloth 
over  her  head,  inhales  the  smoke  till  she  is  seized  with 
convulsions  and  falls  senseless  to  the  ground.  Soon 
she  rises  and  raises  a  shrill  chant,  which  is  caught  up 
and  loudly  repeated  by  her  audience.  So  Apollo's 
prophetess  (according  to  Lucian)  ate  the  sacred  laurel 
before  she  prophesied.'  So  also,  it  might  be  added,  the 
1  Vol.  i.  oh.  i. 
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priestess  at  Delphi  inhaled  the  mephitic  vapour  which 
ascended  from  the  cleft  in  the  rock  beneath  her  sacred 
seat. 

In  fact,  examples  of  temporary  possession  or  in- 
spiration are  to  be  found  all  the  world  over,  and  may 
be  found  quoted  in  any  book  on  ethnology ;  the  best 
perhaps  being  those  collected  by  Mr.  Tylor  in  *  Primitive 
Culture/ 1  to  which  readers  are  referred  by  Mr.  Frazer 
in  the  chapter  cited  above. 

There  is  no  reason  then  for  questioning  the 
existence  of  a  *  sibyl,'  either  at  Cumse  or  any  other 
places,  where  the  cult  of  Apollo  made  belief  in  oracles 
a  natural  thing,  or  where  the  local  worship  was  of  a 
sensational  and  orgiastic  character.  It  was  only  to 
be  expected  that  a  crop  of  legends  should  grow  up 
round  these  mystic  personages,  and  that  the  truth 
should  often  be — like  their  own  prophetic  gift, '  obscuris 
vera  involvens  ' — entangled  with  falsehood. 

Not  the  least  remarkable  result  of  the  Sibylline 
writings  was  the  apocryphal  literature  claiming  to 
be  Sibylline,  which  arose  in  late  Jewish  and  early 
Christian  times.  They  appear  to  have  been  inspired 
by  the  oracles  to  which  Vergil  makes  reference  in  his 
famous  Fourth  Eclogue  ;  and  the  great  line 

Ultima  Cumeei  venit  iam  carminis  tetas 
(Comes  the  last  Age  which  she  of  Cumae  sang) 

established  the  authority  of  the  Cumsean  Sibyl  as  a 
Messianic  prophetess  in  the  early  Christian  Church. 

This  pseudo-sibylline  literature,  composed  by  Alex- 
andrine  Jews  and  partly  by  Christians,  was  a  com- 
bination of  classical  story  and  Old  Testament  tradition  ; 
1  P.  C.  ii.  131  $22. 
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and  ranges  in  date  from  150  B.C.  to  600  A.D.  The 
books  were  written,  like  the  genuine  libri  fat  ales,  in 
hexameters,  the  metrical  form  which  had  been  con- 
secrated by  immemorial  Greek  usage  to  religious 
utterance ;  and  so  closely  did  their  style  resemble  the 
prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Apocalypse, 
that  pagan  writers  who  accepted  them  as  genuine 
asserted  that  the  Biblical  authors  had  borrowed  their 
prophetic  utterances  from  the  Sibylline  oracles. 

Of  the  genuine  Sibylline  books  few  fragments 
remain  to  us ;  but  we  possess  a  large  collection  of  the 
Judaeo-Christian  writings,  which  appears  to  have  been 
made  in  the  seventh  century.  Originally  there  were 
fourteen  books  ;  of  these  some  have  been  lost ;  but 
the  third  (in  part),  fourth,  sixth,  eighth,  and  the 
eleventh  to  the  fourteenth  are  still  extant ;  the  last  is 
directed  against  the  teaching  of  Mohammed,  whose 
new  creed  was  a  fanatic  and  formidable  rival  to  both 
Christianity  and  Judaism. 

These  apocryphal  oracles  at  the  time  of  their 
appearance  were  highly  prized  by  the  early  Christians, 
who  regarded  even  the  genuine  Sibylline  utterances 
with  almost  the  reverence  due  to  their  own  Scriptures. 
Christian  apologists  of  the  second  century,  notably 
Justin  Martyr,  relied  upon  them  as  authoritative. 
Clement  of  Alexandria  calls  the  Sibyl  of  Cumae  '  a 
true  prophetess,'  and  St.  Augustine l  tells  us  how  he 
was  once  in  conversation  with  a  friend  of  high  position, 
who  showed  him  a  Greek  book  containing,  as  he  said, 
the  oracles  of  the  Sibyl  of  Erythrae.  He  pointed  out 
a  passage  which  seemed  to  contain  in  acrostic  form 
the  name  of  Christ.  This,  says  Augustine,  proves 
1  Civ.  Dei,  xviii.  23. 
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that  the  Sibyl  has  a  claim  to  be  numbered  among 
those  who  belong  to  the  City  of  God. 

And  this  consecration,  as  it  were,  of  the  Sibylline 
oracles  to  Christian  use  continued  to  a  late  period  in 
the  Church.  The  solemn  hymn  which  to  this  day  is 
sung  at  the  mass  for  the  dead  was  composed  by  a 
certain  Tommaso  di  Celano  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  It  contains  a  reference  to  the 
Sibyl  based  upon  an  acrostic  in  the  eighth  book  of  the 
Oracles,  which  describes  the  Last  Judgment : 

Dies  ir»,  dies  ilia 
Solvet  saBclum  in  favilla 
Teste  David  cum  Sibylla. 

The  Sibylline  sisterhood  may  be  said  to  have  been 
almost  canonised  by  Pope  Sixtus  V.  when  he  authorised 
Michael  Angelo  to  include  them  in  his  magnificent 
series  of  frescoes  with  which  he  adorned  the  ceiling  of 
the  Sistine  Chapel.  There  they  sit,  Sibyls  of  Persia, 
Delphi,  Libya,  Erythrae,  Cumae,  '  humano  majores,' 
throned  beside  the  greater  prophets,  reading  from  their 
scrolls  of  prophecy  or  gazing  with  calm  inscrutable 
eyes  down  the  vista  of  the  ages  '  past  the  frontier  walls 
of  time.' 

And  the  association  of  the  unconscious  vaticination 
of  paganism  with  the  clear  pronouncements  of  Hebraic 
inspiration  is  both  right  and  appropriate.  In  no  age  l 
and  in  no  country  does  God  leave  himself  without 
witness ;  and  the  Sibylline  hopes  and  aspirations  of 
the  Golden  Age  which  was  to  come,  of  the  Reign  of 
Righteousness  and  triumph  of  Peace,  so  wholly  opposed 

1  Mr.  Jevons  refers  the  appearance  of  the  Golden  Age  myth  in  Italy 
to  B.C.  497,  when  Saturn  was  identified  with  Kronos.  B.  Q.  p.  xxxi. 
Cf.  Verg.  Eel.  iv.  passim. 
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to  the  gloomy  and  pessimistic  teaching  of  heathen 
philosophy,1  were  essentially  at  one  with  the  religion 
which  taught  men  to  look  forward,  not  backward,  to 
the  true  age  of  gold,  to  the  '  one  far-off  divine  event ' 
whose  keynote  should  be  the  angels'  song  of  '  Peace 
on  earth  and  goodwill  among  men.' 

1  Of.  Lucretius,  ii.  1151  to  end  ;  Hor.  Od.  III.  vi.  45  sqy. 
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THE  Fratres  Arvales  or  '  Brethren  of  the  Fields '  were  a 
community  of  twelve  members  forming  one  of  the  Sacred 
Colleges  at  Eome.  Their  duties  were  to  carry  out  the  rites 
and  ceremonies  of  the  worship  of  the  Dea  Dia,  who  is 
probably  to  be  identified  with  Acca  Larentia  (page  32). 
Their  place  of  meeting  was  a  grove  five  miles  from  Kome  ; 
and  it  is  worth  mentioning  that  no  less  than  ninety-six 
marble  tablets  have  been  discovered  there  since  1570,  in- 
scribed with  reports  of  their  annual  proceedings. 

Their  chief  festival  was  held  on  May  28,  29,  and  30 ;  and 
on  the  second  day  a  ceremonial  dance  and  song  were  per- 
formed in  the  sacred  grove. 

The  text  of  the  song  is  inscribed  on  one  of  the  tablets. 
It  is  so  archaic  that  it  was  probably  less  intelligible  to  the 
Brethren  themselves  than  it  is  to  the  modern  scholar. 

Omitting  repetitions,  it  runs  thus : 

E    NOS    LASES   IVVATE 

NEVE   LVE   EVE    MABMAB   SINS   INCVBREBE 
IN   PLEOBES 
SATVB   FV   FEBE    MABS 

LIMEN    SALI   STA   BEBBEB 

SEMVNIS    ALTEBNIS   ADVOCAPIT   CONCTOS 

E    NOS    MABMOB   IVVATE 

TBIVMPE. 
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For  the  modern  Latin  version  see  Mommsen,  I.  xv.  The 
first  four  lines  are  addressed  to  the  Gods,  the  fifth  and  sixth 
to  the  Brethren,  individually  and  collectively,  and  the  seventh 
to  Mars.  The  hymn  ends  with  the  cry  '  Triumphe '  thrice 
repeated. 

It  may  be  roughly  represented  in  the  following  English  : 

To  the  Gods.     0  Gods  of  the  home,  come  hasten  to  aid  us ! 

Let  not,  0  Mars,  plague  or  pestilence 

Fall  on  thy  people  ! 

Be  content,  0  savage  Mars  ! 

To  the  Leap  to  the  threshold  !     Stand  !     Smite ! l 

Brethren.          Call  ye  in  turn  on  all  the  gods  of  sowing  ! 
To  Mars.  Make  haste,  0  Mars,  to  aid  us  1 

To  the  Leap  in  triple  measure  I 

Brethren. 

The  date  of  the  marble  tablet  on  which  the  hymn  is 
engraved  is  A.D.  218.  The  question  may  be  asked  '  What 
mention  is  there  of  the  Dea  Dia  ? '  The  answer  will  be 
found  on  the  same  tablet,  which  contains  the  following  note  : 

IIII   KAL   IVNIAS.        IN   LVCO   DEAE   DIAE   ALFENIVS   AVITIANVS 
PEOMAGISTEK   AD   ARAM   IMMOLAVIT   POBCILIAS   PIACVLABES. 

'  On  May  29,  in  the  grove  of  Dea  Dia,  Alfenius  Avitianus 
the  vice-president  offered  an  expiatory  sacrifice  of  young 
swine.'  Though  not  mentioned  by  name  she  may  be  taken 
as  included  in  the  invocation.  It  will  be  noticed  that  there 
is  nothing  which  suggests  metrical  arrangement  in  the  Hymn 
of  the  Brethren  :  probably  it  existed  even  before  the  ancient 
measure  called  the  'Saturnian,'  an  example  of  which  is  given 
on  page  29.  I  am  not  sure,  by  the  way,  whether  the  second 
line  of  that  couplet  might  not  be  better  rendered 

When  lightning  from  his  right  hand  cleaves  the  clouds  asunder. 

For  a  discussion  of  the  Saturnian  metre  and  its  origin, 
see  Macaulay's  preface  to  his  '  Lays  of  Ancient  Eome,'  where 
1  Query  '  limen '  to  be  understood  as  M.  suggests  ? 
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Bentley's  assertion  of  its  Greek  derivation  is  examined.  His 
conclusion  is  that  its  identity  with  the  Greek  measure  used 
by  Archilochus  is  purely  fortuitous,  and  that  it  is  a  genuine 
product  of  Italian  soil. 

II 

EXTRACT  FROM  THE  LAWS  OF  THE  XII  TABLES 

RESPECTING   BURIAL. 

HOMINEM   MORTVVM   IN   VRBE   NE    SEPELITO   NEVE   VRITO. 

ROGVM   ASCIA   NE    POLITO. 

HOMINI   MORTVO   NE   OSSA   LEGITO   QVO   POST   FVNVS   FACIAT. 

1  Neither  bury  nor  burn  a  corpse  within  the  City.  Use  not 
an  axe  for  fashioning  the  funeral  pyre.  Gather  not  the  bones 
of  the  dead  when  their  funerals  are  over.' 

These  directions  are  discussed  by  Cicero  in  the  '  De 
Legibus,'  reference  to  which  will  be  found  in  S.Q.  IV.,  page 
95.  The  first  rule  is  undoubtedly  a  sanitary  precaution ; 
the  second  is,  as  I  have  tried  to  show,  a  survival  of  the 
usage  of  the  Stone  Age ;  the  third,  in  Cicero's  opinion,  is  a 
sumptuary  law  to  discourage  extravagance,  both  in  monetary 
expense  and  expression  of  sorrow.  In  connexion  with  the 
second  rule  it  may  be  noted  that  the  ritual  of  the  Arval 
Brethren  prescribed  certain  expiatory  sacrifices  if  any  work 
(however  necessary)  had  been  performed  in  their  Sacred 
Grove,  and  especially  if  iron  tools  had  been  used  in  the  per- 
formance of  it. 
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